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CENSUS OP INDIA, 1921, 


U Y SOli J3-. 


INTRODUCTION. 


This Report deals with the sixth Census of the Mysore State taken, synchronous¬ 
ly with British India. on Friday the 18th March 1921. the live previous censuses 
having been taken on the dates mentioned below: 

14th November 1871. 38th February 1891. 

17th February 1881, 1st March 1901. 

loth March 1911, 


The ISth March 19*21 was selected for taking the Census on the grounds that 
there was enough moonlight on that night for the enumerators to finish their rounds 
before midnight and that fewer fairs and festivals which would draw the people 
away from their homes occurred on that date. 

* 2 . The boundaries of thr State remained unchanged since 1911. The areas of 
districts, taluks and other tracts given in Part II (Tables' are based on the figures 
contained in the “Season and Crop Report" issued by the Revenue Commissioner; 
and are, except where otherwise stated, the same a* those given in Part I! of the 
Census Report for 1911. 


3. Tin' methods or enumeration and tabulation followed at the present Canam 
were, with slight differences, similar to those of the Census of 1911 ; and a foil de> 
scriptive account of the methods and the machinery adopted during the census 
operations will be found in a separate volume of Administrative Report {Part III 
of the Census Report). An epitome is however given below of the main features 
connected with the census operations. 

4. To the reader who desires to know the why and the wherefore of the successive 
stages of census operations, this paragraph i s addressed. Lot such a reader befatk 
himself, in the spirit of research, to a small village of about ten or fifteen house* 
situated m any taluk of the State and far from railways and provincial and dig- 
trict fund roads. Let him then tackle the problem of censuring the inhabitants oi 
the village, Who because of their distance from the " madding crowd " will be i.mrt 
or Urn stationary. He will then discover gradually the necessity for constitutin' 
the village into a census block, for numbering the houses for facility of enmuera 
turn, for appointing the village Patel or Shanbhog as the enumerator and foi 
having a preliminary census record. If he then takes up successively the 
problem of cents using (a) a village near a railway station. f*> ft taluk head quart pi 
town, <c a district headquarter town, Uh a city, ,?) forest and hilly tracts {ft rail- 
way*. - 7 ) floating population on the census night, he will realise the cogencv of tlu 
several rules and directions given in the Census Code in regard to these subjects 
the main objects aimed at being to avoid the emission and duplication of any percor 

and to cause the least inconvenience to his ordinary avocations during the 
census operations. " 


s - 1,1 •' I * rrl1 IW0 - th<! Onau« Superintendent issued the first circular in 
regal’d to census work surveying briefly the genera! plan of work in the districts 
ami cities up to the date of final enumeration on the IStli March lug] This was 
followed by another in April promulgating instructions regarding the provisional 
formation of census divisions and the preparation of charge lists. 
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ENTROPDCTION. 


The 

Mysore 

Census 

Code. 


Formation 
oF census 
divisions. 


The 6- This Regulation which gave legislative sanction for all the operations 

connected with the Census received the assent of Ills Highness the Maharaja on 
Regula the Whh April 1920 aod was published in the Gn^etteof 10th June, The Ummi- 
tion fll of men t subsequently published a notification in the Gazette on the 9th duly 
nm directing tlmt the Census should be regarded an of paramount importance while it 
lasted and regulating among others, the attitude of the officials in all Departments 
and of the general public towards census operations. 

7 . As in 190 1 and 1911, the bulk of the instructions for the taking of the Census 
was issued in the form of a code in four parte, the first part being distributed at the 
close of May 1920, the second and third parts being issuer] in September and the 
fourth pan. in October of the same year. Instructions on minor points not provided 
for in the code were communicated by means of circulars 

8 . Every taluk or sub-taluk and every district headquarter town {including 
Ban-alorc and Mysore Cities) was constituted into a single and separate census 
charge important towns tike D&vangere and ChtkbalJapur etc., being also oou- 
stituted into separate charges at the Deputy Commissioner’s discretion. Ttan 
Kolar Gold Fields area was treated as a city area for census purposes and divided 

into eight census charges. 

In rural areas a village was split up into one or inure blocks; and a group of 
entire villages more or less in close geographical proximity formed a circle. 

In the case of urban and city areas, each street {or natural group of houses) was 
divided into one or more blocks and each municipal division (technically known as 
ward or m oh all a) into one or more circles. In forming blocks and circles, the 
Diineiual rule for guidance was that as these were census units and that as 

[he census tables would 1* drawn up only for natural (or administrative) units 

like village, town eUu, a whote ntc nilfir of these artificial units, £ay blocks, should 

form a single natural (or administrative) unit, say the village* 1 his point was fully 
developed in the instructions lor forming census divisions. The provisional for¬ 
mation of census divisions was completed in June 1920 and the lmai formation in 
November. A list of census charges ns thus formed was published m Government 
Notification No. G. 13049 (1)/ Census 29-20-2, dated 8th January 1921. 

9 House numbering was taken up in June 1920 and nearly completed through¬ 
out the State by the end of October. All dwelling houses whether occupied or un¬ 
occupied and all enclosed places likely to be inhabited on the 18th March 1921 were 
systematically numbered in every village, town and city, a dwelling bouse being 
defined as a house or portion thereof occupied by a single commensal family includ¬ 
ing its resident servants* 

10 After the completion of house numbering and of the final formation of 
census divisions, the appointment of census officers naturally followed; that is a 
Charge Superintendent for each charge, a Supervisor for each circle, within the 
charge and an Enumerator for one or more blocks* There were that* 100 Charge 
Superintendents, 2,790 Supervisors and 35,140 Enumerators for the State* 

11 . In order to stimulate census work aod ascertain by actual inspection the 
theTen°L working of the coda! instructions, the Census Superintendent toured in July 1920 
Suporin- m portion? of Bangalore and Kolar Districts. The touring was resumed in the 
months of December 19-20, January, February and March 1921, informal conferen¬ 
ces with the Deputy Commissioners of districts having been held in the interval 
(f'e., in July and October 1920) at Bangalore and Mysore. District conferences 
were held by the Census Superintendent generally at the district head quarter towns 
in the months of January and February 1921 to discuss the progress of census 
work, to remove doubts and difficulties and to draw up programmes of future work. 
With a similar object the two Assistants to the Census Superintendent were also 
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cons tun tlv oil the move in all parts of the Stao- until the date of final enumera¬ 


tion. 


12 With ii view to bring into prominence the successive stages in census c ^Jj^ p 
operations and to ensure adequate attention to each stage in good time, a census aild peo _ 
calendar showing the chain Of census operations in all the districts till the end firass 
of 192U was issued in the last week of June If) JO, forma of fortnightly progress reports 
from the Charge Superintendents to the Getisua Superintendent being also simul¬ 
taneously distributed As the programme Lima laid down was somewhat dislocated 
by the press strike, outbreak of plague, etc., a revised calendar for December 1920 
was issued early in that month; and the calendar from 1st January 1921 onwards 
until the close of the slip copying in the districts was circulated in the latter part 
of December 1920. 

13, At this Census, a change was made by which the census of railways Census of 
was incorporated with that of the districts and cities within which they were 
situated; and railway census officers thus worked directly under the Deputy 
Commissioners of districts and the Presidents of city areas. Part 111 of the 

Mysore Census Code dealt specially with the census of railways within the juris¬ 
diction of the Mysore Government, 

14, Tn January 1921, instructions were issued for regulating the census of ceuaus of 
certain social tracts in Mysore and Hassau Districts consisting mostly of mha- apodal 
bited forest and hilly regions, 

15, In the case of institutions like jails, lock-ups, hospitals, etc., special Arrange- 

arrangements were made for both preliminary and dual enumeration. the^ceii-*" 

5US of 

jade., etc 

Ifi. Preliminary enumeration ior the writing up oi the general cornua sehe- Pralim i_ 
dales) commenced sonrx after the census divisions and agency were finally nary Enu- 
constituted and house numbering was checked with reference to block lists. The m ***“ on 
forms of census schedules were, with slight differences, the same as those pre¬ 
scribed for British India. The preliminary enumeration began in February 1921 
and was completed by about the middle of March. 

17- In the last week of February 1921, proclamations in English and Kan- proclanu- 
nadiL were issued to all the inhabitants of villages and towns (including cities) tl ®J lj ^ 5the 
requesting them as far as possible to remain in their houses on the night of the 18th P 
March 1921, to keep their dogs umzgled and to help the census enumerator with 
a light on his arrival. 

Its. With a view to utilise the services of all available officials in this final Closing of 
enumeration and with the object of expediting the preparation of the provisional 
totals, all public offices, courts and schools, in the State were closed for three tions . 
days on the 17th, 18th and 19th March 1921, 

19, For the final Census of the floating population like (a) the gathering at SpeciaL 
jatras, fairs and festivals, (b) carters, (c) touring ufliciale, (dl passengers in railway arrange 
trains, separate rules were issued in Parts II and HI of the Mysore Census Code- for tb« 

There was no preliminary enumeration in such cases. enumera¬ 

tion of the 
floating 
popula¬ 
tion. 

20, The final Census took plate on the 18th March 1921 and consisted in the Final enu 
correction of the preliminary census record with reference to the actual facts on meratlon 
the night of the final Census. 

21, Special arrangements having been made for the making up of provisional Provi- 
totals in districts and city areas, the same were telegraphed to the Census Cornmis- * 
sioner for India on the 24th March 1921. After the application of a variety oi totals, 
tests during tabulation, the final totals fi-r the population of the State (including 
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iv INTRODUCTION, 

Civil and Military Station. Bangalore) wen* ascertained lobe 15.978,Ktf-2 consisting 
of 3,047,117 males and 2,031,775 females; and differed from the provisional totals 
by +2/232. 

22. A census of industrial establishments {is at the Census of 1911 but on a 
more extended scale was taken on first April 1921. The results of this Census arc 
contained in Table XXi 1 of Part II and are also dealt with in Chapter XIJ of 
this Report-. 

53. Apart from the industrial census and as a novel feature of the 1921 Cen¬ 
sus, statistical and tenoral information on certain subjects bearing on the economic 
life of the people was collected by the Deputy Commissioners of districts and the 
Presidents of city areas after the Industrial Census was over. This information, is 
utilized in Chapter XT I of the Report. 

24. A single Central Abstraction Office for the State was organized in April 
1921 and was located in two rented buildings on the Lul-Bagh Road. It was equip¬ 
ped witii furniture either loaned from the Headquarter Offices in Bangalore or made 
to order. The chapters on Sorting and Compilation were issued in June 19"I. 

25. At this Census, a departure was made by which slip copying was done 
either by enumerators along with preliminary enumeration or by a special establish¬ 
ment in census charges after the completion of final enumeration. The chapter on 
Slip copying (forming Part V of the Census Code > was accordingly issued in Febru¬ 
ary 1921. The slip copying in all the census charges was over by about the end 
of July 1921, only fcliu schedules of the Civil and Military Station. Bangalore, being 
slip-copied in the Central Abstraction Office. 

26. Sorting of the slips for the severed census tables began in August 1921 
and was completed by about the end of January 1922. Compilation proceeded 
more or less simultaneously with sorting and was over in March 1922- 

Tabulation (or the preparation of tables in the forms laid down by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India) progressed along with compilation and was finished by the end of 
March 1922 when the last Tables were sent to Press. Part U (of the Census 
Report) comprising the Imperial Tables was issued from the Press in the last w eek 
of June 1922, advance copies of the volume having been sent to the Census Com¬ 
missioner for India in the first week of June. 

27. Besides Part l (Report i and II (Imperial rabies) * three other parts will 
contain the results of the Census: — 

* Part III Admimfltrutivo. 

„ IV T&lukvror Tublofi. 

, V Village Papulation Tables , 

■28. Ah the census operations are not yet over, the final figures showing the 
cost of census are not available ; but the following comparative statement will suffice 
for practical purposes. 


Census 1921 

Gansu* 131] 

Years Expenditure 

Roinmrks 

Years 

Expenditure 

Remarks 

1919- 20 

1920- 91 

1921- 32 

1923-23 

Total 

11.885 

1,01.676 

1,34.181 

36.000 

Actual fin- 
* el ude* pHfit-iisg 

J ebsurge*. 

Budget. 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

191344 .. ; 

TW ..j 

5,000 

58.000 

71,000 

33,000 

1.000 

i Actual (Doe» 
not indue! ft 

printing charge 

232.743 

j 1.61.000 
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The increase of expenditure in the present Census is due to the enormous rise 
in the cost of paper, printing charges and other items* 

>39. Saniiads .'or certificates) have been distributed by the Deputy Cntmms- 

sioners of districts and the Presidents of city areas to a large number of it numera¬ 
tors and Supervisors who did good wotk during the (Vusos, 113 Money-prices wing 
also awarded to 89 supervisors and £1 census clerks for meritorious work; while the 
services of such of the Charge Superintendents and Divisional Census Officers as 
did zealous work are recorded in Government Proceedings No. J 101 J ensiis 

15-21-2 T dated 18th February 1922. Among the Deputy Commissioners, ihosvof 
Tnuiknr and Hassan Districts (Messrs. Ananda Hao Sirsi and Venkoba Jhio; 
distinguished themselves by taking special interest in the census operations within 
their districts. To all others who have in any way co-operated or helped to expedite 
the census work since the beginning in January 1920 the acknowledgments of the 
Census Superintendent are hereby rendered. The thanks of the Census Superin¬ 
tendent are also due to Mr. N. S. Subha Kao, Principal of the Maharaja s College, 

Mysore, for giving access to certain recent literature regarding the population 
question discussed in Chapter X II of the Report ; and to Messrs. M. Sadasiva Hao 
and K.* E, Krishnaswaimengar for help in the revision, ol the proofs. 

30. If any reader should be disposed to question, like Sir Robert Cilteu who Raison 
groaned about thirty years ago at the portentous b^lk of the census reports of a 
vertain country, the wisdom or propriety of issuing a census report in uv« Report 
columes the following explanatory statement may enable such a reader to form bis and 
own judgment in the matter* The Nautical Almanac is, as is well known, publish- *»■- 
L-d annually by the British Admiralty for the use of the officers navigating the 
British $1 aval and Mercantile Marine, in the same way a decennial census report 
mav lie sakl to be intended for the use of tbo statesman, the legislator, the finan¬ 
cier the economist, the medical practitioner, the sociologist, the statistician, the 
antuarv and other technical experts in order to enable them to accelerate the pm- 
Woss of the country with in their respective spheres of influence during the next 
ten years* On this point the following passage from Burn's Vital Statistics will be 

found instructive. 

“ The study of vital statistics is the link connecting the statesman, the histo¬ 
rian, the medical practitioner, the statistician and the actuary, hut it appeals to 
each in a different way." 
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CHAPTER I. 

DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OP POPULATION, 

1. Imperial Table I, Subsidiary Tables I ? XL XXX and VI gf this Chapter and Reference 

Provincial Table I embody the statistics pertaining to area, population and density, t ° 1 5 ^ a * ! " t '' 
For a clear understanding of these statistics it is necessary to look at them as a ' 

whole for the State and afterwards to analyse them by divisions, districts and 

taluks. By the term “ population ” as used in these tables is to be understood, 
unless there is anything repugnant in the context the “ actual population enume¬ 
rated ns residing" within the limits of the Mysore State (including Civil and Mili¬ 
tary Station, Bangalore) on the 18th March 1921. By “natural population ’ is 
understood the population which claims the Mysore State as its birthplace on the 
18th March 1921 or in other words the actual population minus immigrants phn 
emigrants \ttide Subsidiary Table IV). 

2. The population of the State (including the Civil and Military Station, General 
Bangalore) on the 18th March 1921 was 5,978,892 persons distributed into 16,588 ? tat i.i tica 
inhabited villages and 105 towns (including cities) the number of inhabited houses 

being 1,195,883 and the number of persons per square mile being 203. The mean 
density of population has steadily increased from 142 in 1881 to 203 in 1921 and the 
following table exhibits the present density of population in the State as compared 
with certain adjacent provinces and states in Southern I ndia and with certain 
countries of Europe. 


Country 

Area in 
miles 

Population 

Mean density 

Mysore 

'20.175 

5,978,892 

203 

llydarabail 

82.698 

12,471.770 

151 

Travaocore 

7.625 

4,006,062 

525 

Mudm* P^sidency - - - * 

143,652 

42,794,165 

297 

Bombay 

166,991 

26,701,148 

143 

Ceylon 

26.181 

4,604,000 

177 

Sect Ifinrl * * 

30,406 

4,882,000 

161 

Denmark . * * * * * 

16,566 

3,269,000 

197 

i 


3, If Imperial Table I and Subsidiary Table I be carefully studied, it will be Analysis 
seen that the mean densities in the two divisions are markedly different, being 223 by natural 
and 149 respectively and that the two divisions are differentiated from each other divisions 
in several other respects. The normal rainfall in the Eastern Division is 28*8 
Inches against ofi‘6 inches, or nearly double the quantity, in the Western Division, 
the percentage of irrigated area being 9'2 in the Eastern Di vision against 28‘8 in 
the Western Division. Further, the percentage of total cultivable area is 48‘7 in 
the Eastern Division against 39'9 in the Western Division, the percentage of 
gross cultivated area under rice in the Eastern Division is 10'8 against *28 in the 
Western Division, and the number of towns in the Eastern Division is 72 against 
32 in the Western Division. Other differences in regard to longevity, civil condi¬ 
tion, literacy, mother-tongue and occupations will he dealt with in the respective 
chapters of the Report. It may be observed here that the natural differences or 
other artificial causes have led to the depopulation of certain portions of the Western 
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CHAPTER l. —DlSTRint'TION AND MOVEMENT OP 1‘Ol’ULATION, 


Analysis 
by dis¬ 
tricts and 
cities. 


Division and that the “Malnad Improvement Scheme” was therefore launched in 
1914 for improving the material condition of the Malnad. This matter will be 
discussed in more detail in other portions of this Report. 

4. A reference to Imperial Table I will show that of the eight districts the 
Mysore District has the largest area, followed by Chitaldmg, Tumkur, Shimoga, 
Kolar, Bangalore and Kadur in the order given, Hassan taking the last place. As 
regards population, the Mysore District again takes the lead, Kadur beiug the 
least populous. 

The following table exhibits the ratio of the area and population of each 
district to the total area and population of the State : 



Faroe otago on 

Pcrceotage on Lhft 

District or City 

total aim of the 

total populating 

State 

of the State 

1. Bangalore District (including Bangalore City)- * 

2. Kclt&r District (including Kolar Gold Fields) - * 

10*44 

a 5*9 

1079 

133 

3. Tumkur District 

13'77 

19*9 

i Mysore Dbtract (iiiduding Mysore City) 

l&*66 

23*4 

5. Chi Laid nag District M 

14*11 

9B 

6. Oas^uk District ,, *« . * ,, 

904 

9*& 

7- Kadur District 

9*47 

5*6 

3. Sfrimoga District 

13’67 

»*2 

9* Civil and Military Station. Bangalore 

l>05 

20 

Total «* 

lOO'O 

100*0 


On comparing the mean densities of population iu the eight districts with 
the mean density for the State it will be found that four of the districts have a 
mean density higher and the other four less than that of the State, The follow¬ 
ing outline map will illustrate the same facts graphically. On analysing Subsi- 


MAP OF MYSORE, 

'Peusilu of population per square mils in the «icrnf districts. 
Sen U 80 ™ tea=2 ", 



diary Table I and the outline map it will be seen that the Bangalore District 
easily takes the first place in regard to density owing in its high percentage of net 
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■cultivated and irrigated areas (which produce sufficient food crops) and to its 
excellent railway communication, only three taluks out of nine having still to be con¬ 
nected by railway. Moreover it possesses a good climate and a fertile soil and 
contains the Administrative Headquarters of the State. The factors of density, 
in the case of the other districts are easy of analysis, the low density of Shimoga 
and Kadur Districts being due to their containing large extents of bills and forests 
and to there being at present no large industries beyond the nascent Iron Works at 
Bbiulravuthi in Shimoga District. 

~i. The density of population in the taluks and cities of the State is given in 
column 12 of Provincial Table 1 and the appended map illustrates the same gra¬ 
phically except in the case of the three taluks mentioned below. As regards the three 
taluks of Bangalore, Mysore and Bowringpet the densities entered in Provincial 
Table 1 differ from those in the map as the populations of the corresponding cities 
have in the map been taken into account while they have been omitted in calculat¬ 
ing the density of the tainks in Provincial Table I. In the Eastern Division the 
taluk with the highest density is the Bangalore Taluk ( including Bangalore City ; 
with a mean density of £29 persons per square mile ; but if the cities he excluded 
T -Narsinnr Taluk leads with a mean density of 428, as it led at the last Census 
with a mean density of 110. Seggaddevankote Lalukbas the least density (94,) m 
the Eastern Division its density having declined from IQS at the last Census. 1 n 
the Western Division Arkalgud Taluk has the highest density as in the lull Cen¬ 
sus although the actual density has declined from 312 to 303; Nagar ialuk having 
the lowest density of 12 against a density of 71 at the last Census. Of the eleven 
taluks included hi the scale of density (300-450 per square mile) four, ue.. Arkal- 
imd t Yodatoro, Seringapatarn and T.-Narsipur Taluks arc traversed, by the Cauvery 
river from end to end and their high density is in part due to the irrigation from the 
river channels of large areas of laud and to their resulting capacity to feed a large 
population. The density in the other taluks can ho easily analysed with reference 
to oilmate, soil, agricultural and irrigations! facilities, railway communication, 
industrial development and the like. 

6. The populations recorded at the several censuses and the rates of increase 


Analysis 
of density 
taluks. 


m 


Year of oeosuB ^ 

Populatipa 

(-H or 

d&ara&Ba (—) per ooub 

18T1 

5,055,402 

—37'3 

1381 

4.186.138 

1891 

4,913.604 

4-18'L 

1901 

5.539.399 

4*19*1 

1911 

5,806,193 

+ 4*8 

193] 

59,78,392 

+ 30 


Variation 
in popula¬ 
tion at the 
several 
censuses. 


by 923 490 persons or by IS per cent. The State has had no accession of territory 
since 1371. The increase in the natural population during the decide as dis¬ 
tinguished from the actual population is 24 per cent {(^ Subsidiary lable IV). 

7 As a large portion of the increase of population is due to the excess of Tha law 
births over deaths and as the rates of increase during the several decenmnms are « P°e Qla * 
not uniform, the question may be put as to whether there is any law, or principle ■ 
governing this increase. About a hundred mid twenty years ago, T. B. Malthas 
published an essav in England laying down certain abstract propositmns regarding 
the growth of population; and these have, after much controversy, and subject to 
minor modifications in detail, been accepted by most of the classical economists. 

As a reference to tlieae propositions will clarify and shorten the subsequent discus- 
aioas about the growth and distribution of population in Mysore, it will be conve¬ 
nient to recapitulate them below (as given by Bagehot and Nicholson). 

■ a i Population has a tendency to outstrip the means of subsistence if it 
were not kept down bv self-restraint, 'idee or misery; (the phrase means of sub¬ 
sistence" including not only food and drink, but also fuel and the means of provid¬ 
ing clothing and shelter). 

t b) t n a s t a te of society whore self-restraint does not act at all or only acts 
in a negligible degree, population will augment till the poorest class of the 
communit/have onfythe bare means of subsistence. 
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Eevi&w 
trf the 
conditions 
of the 
decade. 


I Senatorial 
conditions 
Mid agri¬ 
cultural 

prospects. 


II Public 
health. 


III De¬ 
velopment 
under 
education, 
oto. 

U) Educa¬ 
tion 


(b) C* 

operative 

Societies, 


fc) Apr, 
culture 
ami irri'- 
aati oh. 

Ayr-imi* 

iutr 


(e) In a community whore self-restraint acts effectually, eacli class of the 
community will augment till it reaches the (.mint at which it begins to exercise 
that restraint. 

The above propositions being taken as a hypothesis to begin with it will be 
seen therefrom that the growth of population during any period is much influenced 
bv the moral and. material development during that period or in other words by the 
conditions of the decade. 

8. Let us therefore review the progress under the following heads:— 

I. Seasonal conditions and agricultural prospects. 

II. State of public health. 

III. Development under education, co-operative movement, agriculture and 
irrigation, industries and commerce, communications, etc. 

XV. Miscellaneous improvements and administrative measures. 

On taking a retrospect of the ten years comprised in the intercensal period, we 
find that four ti. 1912-13, 1915-16, 1916-17, and 1917-18) were “good” years, 
four 1911-19, 1913-14, 1914-15, and 1919-90 > were “ tolerable" years, and the 
other two (*.e., 1916-19 and 1920-21j were “bad" years, the year 1918-19 being the 
worst in the series. By a “good” year is meant one in which the rainfall was 
generally seasonable, sufficient and well distributed throughout the State, by a 
" tolerable ” year being meant one in which either of the two monsoons proved 
scanty or gave rise to apprehensions of scarcity hut subsequent rains materially 
improved the situation, and by a “bad" year being meant one in which the rainfall 
was on the whole, defective and unseasonable or ill-distributed. The outturn of 
harvests and the prices of food grains during these years generally depended on the 
quantity and distribution of rainfall. 

The year 1918 in which influenza broke out in the State in a pandemic form 
when the great European War was nearing its close and when the food situation 
was acute touched the nadir, the other bad years being 1919 and 1917. In the three 
years 1912, 1915 and 1920, public health in the State was good, it being fair in the 
four years 1911,1913,1914 and 1019. The vital statistics embodied in Subsidiary 
Table V record though imperfectly the ravages made by plague and influenza. 

The number of public and private institutions in the State rose from 4,375 in 
1911-12 to 10,208 in J 920-21 and their strength from 146,196 pupils in 1911-12 to 
318,349 jn 1920-21, This remarkable advance in education daring the decade has 
been made in all directions and is explanatory of the increase in literacy 'forming 
the subject of Chapter VIII of the Report). Primary education was much 
extended by the introduction in 1914 of the Compulsory Education Scheme ; while 
technical education was greatly stimulated by the opening in 1913-11 of the Chama- 
rajeudra Technical Institute in Mysore and of engineering and commercial schools 
in Bangalore. University education received an impetus by the founding in 
1915-10 of the Mysore University and by the opening in 1917-18 of B. A. Classes 
in the Maharani’a College, Mysore. 

The progress of the co-operative movement during the period has been equally' 
striking. The number of co-operative societies which was 111 at the beginning of 
1911-12 rose to 1,500 at the end of J 920-21, the number of members similarly 
increasing from 9,043 to 92,121 and the working capital from about four lakhs of 
rupees to about 78 lakhs of rupees respectively. The net profits of the societies for 
the year 1900-21 amounted to nearly four lakhs of rupees while the reserve fund 
which had stood at less than ten thousand rupees at the beginning of 1911-12 
amounted to nearly seven lakhs of rupees at the end of 1920-21 thus bearing testi¬ 
mony to the sound financial position of some of the societies. Several co-opera¬ 
tive societies have also been taking praiseworthy interest in developing the general 
well-being of their villages, viz., the formation and management of schools, opening 
of reading rooms, etc. 

The Department of Agriculture was reorganized in 1913-14 with a view to 
afford more help to the agriculturists of the State ; aud three farms, one at 
Marthur sn Shiraoga District, the second at Bab bur in Chitaldrug District and the 
third at Nagenhalli in Mysore District were opened for experimental and demon¬ 
stration work during the decade. An agricultural school was established in 1913 in 
connection with the Hebbal Farm in Bangalore District ; and much valuable work 
was done by the Department during the period in the investigation and prevention 
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of plant diseases and insect posts. A great deal was done to stimulate the growth 
of commercial crops like cotton, sugar-cane and mulberry. 

Among the new irrigation works constructed during the decade is the Krishna- 
raja Sag&ra Reservoir in the Mysore District. The usual attention was paid to 
the construction of new’ irrigation works and the restoration and improvement of 
existing ones. 

An industrial survey of the State was begun in 1011-12 and a report on the M Indus- 
same was published in 1913-14. The Department of Industries and Commerce was tries and 
organized in 1QT2-18 and was chiefly instrumental in the establishment, with the commerce, 
aid of the Indian Institute of Science, of the Sandal Oil Factory in 19164 7 and of 
several other concerns. The Department also helped private individuals and firms 
in the setting up of machinery required for their business. Among the chief mea¬ 
sures adopted by the Economic Development Board and by the Government for 
stimulating the development of commerce may be mentioned the opening of the 
Bank of Mysore in 1913 and of the Mysore Chamber of Commerce in 191G. The 
great undertaking known as the Mysore Iron Works was started in 1917-18, but 
the manufacturing si age was not reached at the end of this period. 

During the decade more than 200 miles of mlway were opened for all kinds of («) Comma- 
traffic, one of the results thereof being to bring the headquarters of three districts 
(Solar, Hasson and Chita I drug' under railway communication. About 36 miles of 
tramway were opened for traffic during the same period for the more efficient trans¬ 
port of forest produce. There was an increase of about 72 miles in the length of 
roads maintained from State funds and of about 65 miles in the length of District 
fund roads. The number of post offices increased by 44 during the decade. 

Among the chief measures introduced for promoting the welfare of the rural IV MUmI- 

f opulation may be mentioned fVti the A fain ad Improvement Scheme (6 the Village latieous 
ruprovement Scheme,(c) t.he Village Forests Scheme, d) the Village Courts Scheme 
and |e) the Tank Punehayets Scheme. A Public Health Institute was opened in n<! mini. 
1911-12 and a fulltime Sanitary Commissioner was appointed in 191647. Vaccina- Hlrat iv (3 
tion against small-pox was made compulsory in selected towns from time to time, injures. 
The Minto Ophthalmic Hospital, the Maternity Hospital at Bobertsonpet and the 
Sri Krishnarajendra Hospital at Mysore were opened during the period for the allevi¬ 
ation of human su fie ring. Much attention was paid to the provision and improve¬ 
ment of drinking water-supply in towns ami villages. A Civic ami Social Progress 
Association was started in 1918 for training the people to become good citizens and 
good members of society. 

9, As a Special Finance Committee has been recently Investigating whether Nature of 
the rapid development portrayed in the above paras has been dearly purchased at the pro 
the cost of financial emharassment, the reader may ask—and the question is relevant 
with reference t-othe results of the next decennial Census—if the moral and material m 
development during the decade has been normal and if the same rate of progress will 
continue for another decade. As the civilised world has been passing for the last two 
years through a severe ind ns trial and commercial depression and as the activities 
Of the Government Departments now engaged in moral uud material development 
are already under retrenchment, 1 shall endeavour to enable the reader to form his * 

own judgment in the matter in the dry light of history. The first historical analogy 
leads us to the Seven Years* War in the ]8th century and this is how Macaulay de¬ 
scribes the after effects in England of that long war. (Vide his first essay on the 
Earl of Chatham.) * l It must he owned that these signs of prosperity were in some 
degree delusive, ft must be owned that some of our conquests were rather splen¬ 
did than useful. It must be owned that the expense of the war never entered into 
Pitt's consideration. Perhaps it would be more correct to say that the cost of his 
victories increased the pleasure with w’hich he contemplated them. Unlike other 
men in his situation he loved to exaggerate the sums which the nation was laying 
out under his direction. He was proud of the sacrifices and efforts which his elo¬ 
quence and his success had induced his coon try men to make. The price at which he 
purchased faithful service and complete victory, though far smaller than that which 
his sou the most profuse and incapable of war ministers, paid for treachery, defeat 
and shame, was Inng and severely felt by the nation." 

The second parallel takes us to the aftermath of the Napoleonic War, This 
is how Green describes fin his History of the English People) the effects of the war 
in England after its close. 
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“ The peace which closed the great war with Napoleon left Britain feverish and 
exhausted. Of her conquests at sea she retained only (a few). * ' On the other hand 
the pressure of heavy taxation and of the debt which now reached eight hundred 
millions was embittered by the general distress of the country. The rapid develop¬ 
ment of English industry for a time ran ahead of the world’s demands; the markets 
at home and abroad were glutted with unsaleable goods and mills and manufactories 
were brought to a stand still. The scarcity caused by a series of bad harvests was 
intensified by the selfish legislation of land owners in Parliament, * * 

Society too was disturbed by the great changes of employment consequent on a 
sudden return to peace after twenty years of war, and by the disbanding of the 
immense forces employed at sea and on land * * * . The steady opposition too 
of the administration in which Lord Castlereagh’s influence was now supreme, 
to any project of political progress created a dangerous irritation which brought 
to the front men whose demand of a “ radical reform " in English institutions won 
them the name of “ Radicals ” and drove more violent agitators into treasonable 
disaffection and silly plots. ” 

The reader will thus see that the veil of uncertainty hangs over the future, the 
forces at work—political, social and economic in India and other parts of the 
civilised world not being amenable to exact mathematical calculation. 

10, We now return to analyse by districts, the growth of population during 
the decade which according to para (i shows an increase by 3 per cent over the po¬ 
pulation of the 1911 Census. This increase of 3 per cent is not uniformly distributed 
over the several districts of the State as it varies from O fi per cent in Hassan 
District to 6*9 per cent in Bangalore District (including the Cifcyl and as there have 
been decreases of 1’5 and *i‘7 per cent in the populations of Kadur and Shimoga 
Districts respectively. The variations in percentage and density in the several 
districts are shown in the appended maps, In these maps the populations of cities 
(except Civil and Military Station, Bangalore) have been included within those of 
their respective districts. 
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C HAFT EE I.—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 
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11. We may now proceed to examine in detail the variation of population in 
the several districts. In the map illustrating the percentage increase in taluks 
the percentages of variation for such of the taluks as have sub-taluks and cities are 
consolidated and differ from those given in. Provincial Table I which gives the 
variation for sub-taluks and cities separately from the taluks in which the former are 
situated. Similar remarks apply to the map showing the percentage increase in 
districts, the population of cities being included in those of the districts in which 
they are situated. The population of the Civil and Military Station, .Bangalore, 
has however not been included in the population of the Bangalore Taluk or of 
Bangalore District, In trying to correlate the growth of population with the in¬ 
crease of occupied and irrigated areas under agriculture in each district, I have met 
with certain difficulties* The matter will therefore be deferred to the Chapter on 
Occupations, For reasons given in paras 40-4J of Part I of the Census Report, 1911, 
it is not possible to correlate the growth of population with the imperfect vital 
statistics recorded in Subsidiary Table Y. 

(1) Bangalore District .—*The percent ago of increase during the deco mu am 
hi*s been (T9 for the district including the City. All the taluks of 
the district, with the exception of Hoskote and Devanhalli Taluks, 
show increases ranging from 1 percent in Dodballapur Taluk to 9'78 
per cent iu Kankanhalli Taluk. The decreases in Hoskote and Devan¬ 
halli Taluks are due to the effect of the influenza epidemic of 1918-19. 
The railway mileage in the district received an increase owing to the 
opening of the Baugatore-Chibballapur Light Railway during the 
period and there has been some industrial and commercial develop¬ 
ment in Bangalore City during the decade. 

(2> Kolar District.—The population of the district {including Kolar Gold 
Fields) has augmented by 1*6 per cent during the decade and six 
taluks have shared this increase. The decreases in the other taluks 
are due to the effects of the influenza epidemic of 1918-19. The 
light railway from Bowringpet to Bangalore via Chikballapur which 
was opened during this decade passes through the headquarters of 
Kolar, Srinivaspur, Chmtam&m, Sidlaghatta and Chikballapur Taluks, 

(3) Tumkut District ,—The percentage of increase in the district during the 

decade has been 5*1 and is shared by all the taluks, the increases 
varying from 19 io Tiptur Taluk to 7*2 in Tumkur Taluk. This dis¬ 
trict stands out pre-eminent among all the districts of the State by 
reason of the general increase of population iu the district being 
spread over all the taluks, The population of the district ia mainly 
agricultural, there being no big centres of industry like Bangalore City 
or Kolar Gold Fields. 

(4) Mysore District ,—The population of the district including the City has 

risen by 4‘6 percent during the period. The growth of population has 
occurred in all the taluks except Hiinsur and Heggaddevankote Taluks 
and the Yelandur Jahgir, the increases ranging from 0 8 per cent in 
Naganiangnla Taluk to 14’7 percent in Seringapatam Taluk. The 
Mysore-Areikere Railway was opened for traffic during this period and 
passes through Mysore and Ycdatore Taluks. The decreases in the 
two taluks aud the Jahgir are mainly due to the effects of the influenza 
outbreak of 1918-19. 

(5) Ghitaldrug District ,—The population of the district has increased by 

T8 per cent during the decade; but this increase ia not shared by 
four taluks (Jagalur, Molakalumru, Bolalkere and Davangere) the 
other four taluks exhibiting an increase varying from 0*4 per cent in 
HosdurgaTaluk to 107 in lliriyur Taluk. The ChikjajmrCbitaJdrug 
Kail way passing through Holalkere and Chitaldrug Taluks was open¬ 
ed for traffic during the decade. 

(6) Hasson District.' —The increase of population in this district has been 

nominal being only 0'6 percent during the decade and this increase is 
shared by only three taluks, the remaining four taluks, showing a de¬ 
crease ranging from 3*4 per cent in Belur Taluk to O'o per cent iu 
Dole-Narsipur Taluk. The M y sore'Arsikere Railway passes through 
Hoie-Narsipur, Hainan and Amikere Taluks. 
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MAP OF MYSORE 


PerccntaQO of variation of the population of each taluk since 1911* 
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10 CHAPTER I. — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 

(7) Kadur District ,—The population of the district has declined by 15 per 
cent during the decade and the decrease is shared by two taluks 
(Cbikiuagalur and Tarikere) and the Sringeri Jahgir; each of the 
other three taluks showing an increase of population ranging from 0'S 
in Mudgere Taluk to 2*6 in Koppa Taluk. 

Shimoga District —The population of the district has declined by 4*7 
per cent during the period and this decrease is shared by all the 
taluks except Sagar, Nagar and Tirthabalh Taluks. The Mysore Iron 
Works which are still in their nascent stage are situated in Bhadra- 
vathi in Shimoga Taluk. 

12. The following comparative statement shows the taluks in which the 
population as returned in 1921 shows a decline as compared with that of 1871. 


Taluk 

Population 
in 1671 

Population 
in 1921 

Decrease (—) 

1. 

Shimoga (including Kumsi Bub) 

■ IB 

92,93-5 

91,155 

—1,780 

2. 

Sbikarpur 


63.310 

55,523 

—7,787 

3. 

Scrub 


67.073 

68,901 

—8.172 

4, 

Sugar 


60,038 

51,550 

—8,188 

5. 

N*g*r 

* P-B 

42.60,5 

38.160 

—4,425 

G. 

ChikEftBgihir 


84,566 

80.329 

—4.237 

7. 

Tankers 

* mm 

67,978 

65,221 

—2.757 

8. 

Belur 

“ | 

73,125 

71,152 

—1,973 

9. 

Munjurahud 


52,918 

51.042 

“1,876 

10. 

Bidlagbultu 


71,886 

67.934 

—3.454 

11. 

Chikbathpur 

m % a 

59.273 

58.689 

—584 

12. 

Himftur 

»»« n 

116,632 

109,162 

—7 470 


In the case of Chikbatlapur and Sidlagliatta Taluks the loss of popnlation dur¬ 
ing the famine of 187G-77 was so heavy that another decade will probably elapse 
before they regain the populations of 1871. In the case of Hunsur the loss due to 
the famine was made good in 1911 and the decline since then appears temporary. 
The case of the other taluks is merged in the larger problem of the decline of popu¬ 
lation in the Mainad. If the variation of population in these nine malnad taluks 
is traced during the seveial censuses, it will tie found that in the three taluks of 
Shimoga, Sbikarpur anti Nagar there was no loss of popnlation by famine and that 
the decline began in 1911, in the case of the first two taluks, and in 1901 in the 
case of Nagar. In the case of Sagar Taluk the loss by famine was never madegood 
and there has been almost a continuous decline. In the case of the other live 
taluks, the losses by famine were made good in subsequent censuses and the decline 
in their case began cither in 1911 or 1921. 

18, As will be observed from para 6 the net merease of population for fifty years 
from 1871 has been 18 per cent on a population of 5.055,-102. In England and 
Wales the increase of population during the same period has been 67 per cent an a 
population of 22,712,266. In hie essay on “ the struggle for existence in human 
society*’ in the British Isles, T. H. Huxley estimated in 1888 that an annual addi¬ 
tion of more than 300,000 (three hundred thousand \ persons was being made to the 
population of those Islands and that the problem was how to maintain this ever in¬ 
creasing population. He then summed up the position in England in the following 
forcible manner. 
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“ And however shocking to the moral sense this eternal competition of man 
against man and of nation against nation may be; however revolting may be the 
accumulation of misery at the negative pole of society in contrast u? itk that of 
monstrous wealth at the positive pole thin state of things must abide and grow 
continually worse so long as Is tar holds tier way unchecked. It is the true riddle 
of the Sphinx ; and every nation which docs not solve it sooner or later will he de¬ 
voured by the monster itself has created. 

1-1. In para 22 of Chapter II of the Census Report (Part I) of 1901, the forecast 
question of making a forecast has baeu discussed and certain approximate rates of 
increase per annum are given therein for the SiaLi’ as a whole and for the sev«'ta! 
districts separately. This forecast however was not verified at the Census of llill. 0 fpopula- 
and no forecast was attempted in the Census Report for Mill (vuie para 55 of the tlon dur- 
Report s as the rate of increase was said to depend on the material and sanitary ms ttwr 
conditions of the decade and ou the distribution of the population by ago, race and ^ g 2 i-31 
religion. Sometimes, however, approximate rates or formulas of increase may oe 
required by Government Departments or voluntary associations in connection with 
questions relating to vital statistics, medical relief and sanitation, taxation, edu¬ 
cation and food supply, etc. Jn such cases the annual rate of increase for the State 
may be taken to be 18/50) or 038 per cent, this being the average for the past 30 
years. This average rate of increase for the State may not be applicable to the 
several districts and taluks and in this case, the average rate of variation must be 
calculated in the same way as for the State. By taking a period of 50 years, all 
possible natural calamities like war, famine and epidemics may be supposed to have 
been exhausted and their effect in reducing population is taken into account. 1 he 
following remarks of II. Mayo Smith (page 3T• -b of his Statistics and Sociology) 
deserve attention in this connection. 


** Since the days of Mai thus much thought has been expended in trying to 
formulate a law of population. Most of the formulae which have found expression 
rest on biological considerations of the power of reproduction in the human species 
and tin* relation of that power to the possible increase of the means of subsistence. 
The results reached by theory are however rather indefinite and altogether unsatis¬ 
factory. • ■ * The useful things to know are the real hots respecting the growth of 
population and the connection this growth has with the economic resources of the 
population. * # Civilized populations therefore with very few exceptions, continue to 
grow. The actual means of subsistence must also continue to grow; otherwise 
either such increase would be impossible or would be accompanied by ft lower stand¬ 
ard of well being. 11 belongs to economic statistics to measure the increase of 
wealth and to determine whether its distribution is such as to increase the average 
well-being.” 

The matter will bo pursued further in the Chapter (XII1 on Occupations. 

15. Details regarding occupied houses and house room will he found in Im¬ 
perial Table I, Subsidiary Table VII and Provincial Table I. The definition of 
“ dwelling house ” adopted at the present Census was practically the same as the 
one followed in 1911 and ran as follows 

“A dwelling house is a house or a portion thereof occupied by a single com¬ 
mensal family including its resident servants. Commensality or the taking of meals 
together is the test by which one family or one dwelling house is bo be distinguish¬ 
ed from one another.’* 

Mills, factories, bare and silledar lines, jails, schools, plantations containing 
houses, mutts, m aka ns. temples, shops, chat trams, dhar masalas, travellers bunga¬ 
lows, etc., were also numbered iu the same way as houses. The total number of 
occupied houses thus censused in the State was 1,195,88$ and shows an increase of 
38,879 bouses over the number enumerated at the last Census. In the Civil and 
Military Station, Bangalore, the houses were numbered in accordance with the in¬ 
structions issued by the Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras. 

18. There has beon an increase iu the average number of occupied houses per 
square mile in the State from 39 in 1911 to -Jl in the present Census. On reviewing 
ky natural divisions, it will ho seen that the average has increased in the Eastern 
Division since 1831, but that it has fallen ia the Western Division since 1901. On 
analysing by districts and cities, it will be observed that the average baa increased 
in most of the districts and cities of the Eastern Division while it has been either 
stationary or falling in the districts of the Western Division. 


Dwellings. 
Definition 
af dwel¬ 
ling 
house.” 


Number of 
occupied 
houses per 
square 
mile. 
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Average 
eiie of 
families 


The average number of houses per square mile in each district corresponds 
roughly with the mean density of population in that district. 

17. The average number of persons in each house in the State is 5 (five) and 
bus remained stationary since 1901. On analysing by districts and cities, the 
average will be seen to "have remained stationary except in the Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore. From the above facts as well as from the economic statistics 
collected at this Census, the inference may be drawn that the increase in the num¬ 
ber of bouses has on the whole kept pace with the increase of population during 
the decade and that there is generally little or no overcrowding except in parts of 
the three cities. It will be seen from Imperial Table VII that the total number of 
occupied houses in the State (1,196,838) is approximately equal to the total number 
of married women in the State (1,188,121). 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


I.—Density, water-supply and Gaol’s, 
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II.—Distribution of the population classified according to density. 
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CHAPTER IPISTRUJUTI08 AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 

HI—Variation in relation to density, since 1B71, 
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V.—Comparison wits vital statistics. 
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CHAPTER I.—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OP POPULATION 


VI. —Variation per cent by taluks classified according to density. 


i t) Proportional Variation. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE POPULATION OP CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

1, The statistics relating to the populations of urban (cities anil towns) 
and rural areas (villages; are comprised in Imperial Tables III to V and Subsidiary 
Tables I to IV of this Chapter. 

2. In order to understand the statistics, it is necessary to distinguish 
between cities, towns and villages. “ Town ” was defined at this Census to mean a 
municipality of any size constituted as such by a Government Notification; the 
definition being practically the same as was adopted in 1911. There were on the 
13th March 1921. 104 municipalities in the State (including the Civil and Military 
Station, Bangalore); and of these, three, ?.<?., Bangalore City, Mysore City and the 
Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, have been classed as Cities. The Kolar 
Gold Fields tract which is not a municipality but is a Sanitary Board Area governed 
by a special regulation has also been treated as a city as at the last Census. In 
Imperial Tables III to V, the term “Town" incudes’ 1 CitiesThe increase in 
the number of municipalities from 90 tn 191 1 to 104 in 1921 is due to the revision 
of the Municipal Regulation in 1918 and the subsequent reclassification of munici¬ 
pal areas. 

So far we have dealt with the definition aud description of towns and cities. 
The definition of “ Village” will be given later on; in the meanwhile it will be 
sufficient to note that the villages are inhabited mostly by land-holders and tenants 
and form units of land revenue administration while towns are generally governed 
under municipal law and are in many cases centres of trade and industry. 

3, From Subsidiary Table I, it will be seen that of every 1,000 i thousand) 
persons in the State, 144 persons reside in towns and that nearly half the total 
urban population resides in towns with a population of 20,000 and over. Subsidiary 
Tables III <1) iuid (2) show that the total number of urban places has increased 
from 91 in 1911 to 105 at this Census, the total urban population similarly 
increasing by 24*3 per cent during the decade. The average population for a town 
in the State is 3,216. 

4. Subsidiary Table II shows the ratio which the urban population of each 
main religion bears to the total population of that religion. It will be seen there- 
from that the bulk of the Christians live In towns. 


5. Let us now proceed to review the variation in the urban population. 

[a) Taking the three cities (Bangalore City, Kolar Gold Fields and Mysore 
City) first, we observe that their populations have increased during the decade. 
The Bangalore City is the Administrative Headquarters of Government and has, 
(as will be seen from Imperial Table XXII, Industrial Statistics) developed its 
industries aud commerce considerably during the period. It has long had good 
systems of water-supply, drainage (except in the Pet tab) aud electric lighting; and 
much advance has been made during the period in the building of houses in the 
extensions. But the quartets occupied by the poorer classes and especially by the 
mill-hands of a certain cotton mill are insanitary and overcrowded; and early 
attention has to be given to this matter by the employers of labour and by the 
other auf hcritics concerned. There is practically no overcrowding in the Mysore 
City; and the overcrowding in Kolar Gold Fields is confined to the hubs. In this 
connection attention is invited to the notes to Imperial Tables I and II regarding 
the increase in the area of Kolar Gold Fields. 

{h) We shall now pass to a discussion of the variation of urban population 
in the districts these being taken in order. 

I. EASTERN DIVISION. 

Baugalvre District .—In this district, there have been decreases of population 
in five towns, vtt., (1) Devanballi, (2) Hoskote, (3) Vadigenhalli, (41 Sulibele and 
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(5) Sarjapur. the same Icing accounted for by the prevalence of epidemics (influenza, 
or plague). 

Kdar District .—Five towns, tit., (]) Malm-. (2) Sidlaghatta, (3) Siinivaspur, 
(4) Goribidnur and (5) Bagepnlli have suffered a decline of population due to the 
same causes. 

Tumkur District. —In this district the fall in the urban population is confined 
to two towns, vis., (1) Pa vugful a and (2) Turuvekere. 

Mysore District .—The loss of population lias taken place in nine towns, «>«, 
(1) Scringapatam, (2) Hunsur, (3) Bannur, i 4) Taluad, (5) Mugur. (6) Nagamangala, 
(7) Periyapatna, (61 6 argu r mid iff) Heggaddevankote and is more or less due to the 
prevalence of epidemics. 

Ckitaldrug District .—The three towns of Hol&lkere, Mayakonda and Jagalur 
have suffered a diminution in their populations. 

n. WESTERN DIVISION. 

Taking the Western Division, three towns (ue., Hole-Narsipur, Arkalgud and 
Sravanabelgola) in Bassan District, six towns in Kadur District (i.e. t Birur, 
Ajjampur, Shane, Sringeri, Mudgere and Koppai and four towns in Shiinoga 
District (*.«., Shikarpur, Channagiri, Shaikoppa and Sorab) have each suffered a 
loss of population on account of the prevalence of epidemics. 

6. This will be found discussed in the Chapter Vf) on ll Sex’ J . 


7. The following diagram shows the distribution of the population between 
towns (including cities) and villages, 


Diagram showing the urban and rural population i>* each district* 
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The total number of diamonds represents the aggregate population of the 
district, while the black diamonds represent the urban population in it. 

On referring to Subsidiary Table I it will be seen that if the cities are ex¬ 
cluded, the Kadur District shows as at the last Census the largest ratio of urban 
population, (’[assail District containing the least ratio. 

8. In England and Wales 78 per cent of the population live in towns and 
cities; while in Scotland the urban population forms 7n'4 per cent of the total 
population. (Census of 1911). In Bared l State the urban population forms 20'7 per 
cent of the total population, the corresponding percentages for Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies (including States, etc.) being 12 4 and 2T1 respectively. 

9. In the Mysore Census Code a village was defined as follows:— 
“ Village " rneaus the rural area constituted into a village by the Revenue Survey 
Department and includes not only the village site (or gavtan) but all hamlets (or 
//mjart's j attached thereto as well as all lauds belonging to it (except such lands if 
any, as may have been included within the Municipal limits of any town) whether 
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such gavtan t hamlets or majaret are denominated by any separate name or not 
and whether they contain any houses or not. In this view even bechtmk or 
depopulated villages and tracts never inhabited, such as Amanikere. Nalahanta and 
Iiaval villages would be regarded as " VillagesFrom Imperial Table I it will 
be seen there are 16,563 inhabited villages in the State containing 1,021,704 
occupied houses. From the above and from Subsidiary Table I, the reader will see 
that each inhabited village contains on the average about 62 occupied houses and 
about 3UJ persons, 

10. In the Maid an districts the village itfe is generally situated in a pro¬ 
minent or the central portion of the village beii^g surrounded by the cultivated and 

, waste lands. A separate portion of the village site is generally set apart for the 
depressed classes. In the Main ad districts, villages are often such only in name 
being composed of scattered homesteads at various distances apart, Whenever 
plague breaks out, the population of the affected village usually camps out in 
temporary sheds built in the fields outside the village site. Every large village 
whether in the Maidan or Main ad districts ordinarily contains a temple, a school, 
an irrigation tank and a village Ch&vadi, 

11. From Subsidiary Table I, the reader will observe that more than half 
the rural population live in small villages with a population of under 500, 
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CHAPTER II.—THE POPULATION OP CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

1. Distribution of the population between towns and villages. 
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III (1 >—Distribution of tile population is groups of places according 
TO SIZE AND RURAL TERRITORY 1891 TO 1921. 
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BIRTHPLACE. 

L This Chapter is based on the statistics contained in I mpenal Table XI for the 
State and on extracts of the same table for other parts of India received from the 
Census Superintendents of the respective provinces. Figures regarding Mysore 
horn persons in some colonies and tin; Malay States were "furnished by the Census 
Commissioner for India. Some salient features of these statistics have been brought 
out in four Subsidiary Tables printed at the end of the Chapter as below 

Subsidiary Table I—Immigration—actual figures. 
n 11 “Emigration—actual figures, 

n —Migration between natural divisions. 

„ IV—Migration between the State and other parts of India- 

2. Five types of migration were distinguished in reports of the Census of 1911, 

casual migration consisting of minor movements mostly between adjacent 

villages, affecting the returns only when the villages He on different sides of the 
boundary lines of districts or provinces; temporary migration being the movement 
of people proceeding near or far for business or pilgrimages or for labour on some 
specific public work such as a road or bridge j periodic migration being generally 
the movement of labour in the harvest season; semi-permanent migration being 
cases of persons w bo earn a living outside their birth-district or country, retaining 
their connection with it and intending to settle there later; and permanent migra¬ 
tion as of people leaving the country and settling in towns, or of similar cases of 
complete severance of all ties with a birthplace. An attempt will be made in the 
course of the Chapter to distinguish between these classes of migration where 
possible. 

3. The causes of migration at the end of the decade 1911 -*21 were not in any 
material respect different from those at the end of the previous decode or from the 
causes that usually cause populations to move from place to place. The war 
caused the emigration of considerable numbers to Mesopotamia and elsewhere dur¬ 
ing the middle half of the decade but ended before its close, and the effects of it so far 
as migration is concerned might be considered to have disappeared by the date of 
l!i£ Ccshs-us. Of the material conditions of tiio State ill the decade something has 
been said in (. hapter I. The seasonal conditions iu any year or in the last of the 
ten years were not such os to cause any large flow of people from the State to pro* 
vinces or states or countries outside nor were the years so bad elsewhere in India 
as to induce large numbers to come into the country and to leave a large balance in 
favour of Mysore. Some large public works were undertaken during the decade 
and such variation in figures as there may be between the last Census and this one 
may he said to be due to some extent to them. These works have been referred to in 
Chapter I. They are the Krislinarajasagara Works in Mysore District, the Bha- 
dravathi Lrou Works iu Shimoga District and the railway construction works in 
Kolai, .Mysore, Hassan and Shimoga Districts. The railway works were mostly 
completed during the decade so that what is reflected in the census figures is the 
difference due to the Krislinarajasagara Works and the Bhadravati lrou Works. 
The Kolar Gold Fields as usual account for a good part of the migration into the 
State and much of the migration into the Kolar District. 

■i. From figures received from Superintendents of other Provinces and States 
it appears that in all 100,886 persons born in Mysore wore enumerated in different 
parts of India and Burma. Figures are not available to show the number of per- 
g“ bora in Mysore and living outside India at the time of the Census. From 
Table XI it appears that the number of persons who were born outsub« the State 
but were enumerated in the State was 314, 531, Allowing some margin for 
the number of Mysore-born in other countries about which information is not 
available and the bgures re. Ceylon, etc., totalling to 2,3IS {vide para 10 below) the 
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net addition to the population of the State on account of migration will be 311 
thousand. The details of these figures may now be looked into. 

5. Of the 314*531 persons immigrant in the State 309,350 are from Pro* Indian 
vinces and States in India. Of this total of 309,630 persons returned as born in 

India outside the State 2d?,276 persons are from the neighbouring province of * he stat$J 
Madras, 27.343 are from the other neighbouring Province of Bombay, 3,335 are 
from Hyderabad, 2,373 from Coorg, 2,971 from the Raj pu tana Agency and 1,240 
from Bombav States. People from any one other birthplace are less than a 
thousand; and as few in some cases as 16 from Assam or 13 from Gwalior. 

The Province of Madras then accounts for 66 2 per cunt of the total, Bombay 
for 8*8 per cent and Coorg for 0‘8 per cent. These three, it should be noted, are 
contiguous provinces. The remainder of 4’2 per cent is accounted for VI percent by 
Hyderabad, 1 *0 pet*cent by Rajput ana Agency and 2*1 per cent by all other states and 
provinces put together. Of the nearly 297 thousand persons coming from the three 
contiguous Provinces of Madras, Bombay and Coorg, 206 thousand come from conti¬ 
guous parts of these provinces, t.e., from Coorg and from those districts of Madras 
and Bombay which lie adjacent to the districts of the State. A large majority 
therefore of the persons who are immigrant in the State have conte from the 
neighbouring districts of tup Madras and Bombay Presidencies and from Coorg; a 
littie more than a third of this number have come from other districts of Madras 
and Bombay; and a little more than a seventh of this latter figure is contributed to 
by all the rest of India. 

6. The total number of persons boro outside India and enumerated in the Immi 
State is about 4,700. Of this a little more than 4,000 are from Europe; 3,800 of frants 
these being from the United Kingdom. Europe, excluding the United Kingdom, "°® d 
^counts for about *300 persons* All thft comitriss ol Asift bfij osd India contribute 

45f) persons. Africa gives 55 persons; America 77 and Australia and New Zealand 
36 persons. 

7. Of the 4,049 persons from Europe 3,164 are io the Civil and Military Station, Distribu- 
Banmdore: so too are 44 out of the 55 persons from Africa, 44 out of the 77 persons tion of 
from” America and *21 out of the 36 from Australasia. This is as might be expected. 

the Station having a contingent of European troops and being the Headquarters ^ Per . 
of the Resident iu Mysore. The Kolur Gold Fields (City) where a number of Euro ‘ sons from 
pea ns are necessarily employed accounts for 515 out of the remaining 865 Europeans, bevond 
t) out rt f th e if. Africans, 5 out of the 15 from Australasia and 7 out of the 33 from India, 
America. Kolar District which has an American Missions tat io a ed at Kolar Town 
accounts for 12 more of the Americans. The plaining Districts of Kadur and 
Hass an account for 53 and 36 Europeans each. Bangalore and Mysore Cities being 
centres of trftdt. 1 account for the iiKijurity of the otbor persons returned iis bom 
outside India. 

The persons born in India are necessarily more generally distri buted all over the C>>> Per- 
State. It has been stated that the majority of these persons have come from gJJ.™ 
contiguous provinces. It may therefore be expected that the persons from the a[1 j states 
contiguous provinces themselves will in e&oh cnsft be found hi those districts of j w ind\&, 
the State which are contiguous to them- This is so. Each district of the State 
ia contiguous to some part of Madras or other and therefore persons front the 
Province of Madras are found in largo numbers iu all districts of the State. Shimoga 
and Chitaldrug which are contiguous with Bombay districts between them 
account for 21 out of the *27 thousand persons returned as born in the Province 
of Bombay. More than a half of the Coorg people are found iu H&aaaa—a conti¬ 
guous district—and nearly a fifth are found in Mysore, the other contiguous 
district. 

Of the small numbers who have come from farther India the majority are 
found in particular places ; which indicates that some definite circumstances’ such 
as work in the army or work in the mines—obtaining in the localities concerned are 
responsible for their presence there. For example all the men from Ajmer-Mer- 
wara, nearly all from the Andamans aud Nicob^rs and Noith Wi.st Frontier ro 
vinca n.nd Kashmir, about one-half of those from Assam, Bengal, Behar and Orissa 
and Hyderabad, more than a half of those from Burma, Central Provinces and Berar, 
and the United Provinces, are all found in the Civil and Military Station. Bangalore. 

The rest arc scattered over all parts of the State in numbers that call for no 
remarks. 
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Tmmigra 8. What it is that brings these persons into the country has been indicated 

tloninto i D some cases above. Imperial Table XI (A) intended to show immigration into 
areas ^ se ^ ctc ^ arGas ' ias not been compiled on this occasion but it is clear from 
(a) cities. Table XI that the cities have much larger numbers of immigrants proportion' 
ately than the rest of the State. Accompanying is a diagram which shows for each 
district and city the proportion of people born in the district, in other districts of 
the State, in contiguous districts of the surrounding country, in noncontiguous 
parts of India and in other Asiatic countries, in Europo and other continents, It 
appears from the diagram that Bangalore City has an immigrant population of 34*5 

S er cent to 65*5 per cent 41 thousand to 78 thousand) of those bom in the district, 
iolar Gold Fields (City) G2‘S per cent to 37*2 percent (54 thousand of persons born 
outside Kolar District to 33 of those there born}, Mysore City 16 per cent to 34 per 
cent 13 thousand to TO thousand,* and the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore 
33*5 per cent to 63’5 per cent (30 to 79 thousand.) 


r 


Proportion per ten ihotufiiul cj pertone bom in the district of enumeration and other pari*. 
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The city with the least proportion of immigrants is Mysore but even this is a 
larger proportion than is the case with any district. It should also lx; remembered 
about these figures for cities that what is given as population born in the “ district 
of enumeration " is not only the population bom in each city but also that bom in 
the district where the city is situated. This latter is also in reality “immigrant” 
in the city and as it should be a goodly number in each case it is clear that the 
actual immigrant population of the cities is even larger than would appear from the 
figures first given. Taking into consideration only those who have come into the 
cities from outside the State it is found that these are to persons bom in the district 
of enumeration (using the nearest thousand figures) as 22 to 73 for Bangalore City, 
50 to 33 for Kolar Gold Fields (City , 6 to 70 for Mysore City and 34 to 71) for the Civil 
and Military Station, Bangalore. The different proportions appear more clearly 
thus:—the number from outside the State to the number horn in the district of 
enumeration for the ci ties in the above order is respectively 30, 152,3 and 43 to 100. 
It is natural that the Kolar Gold Fields area as an Indus trial centre should have 
the largest numbers of immigrants from outside the State. The City of Banga¬ 
lore and the Civil and Military Station are important as centres of trade with 
the difference that moskof the inter-district immigration would reach the City in pre¬ 
ference to the Station and that the immigration into the Station is large!v determined 
by the regiments of the forces stationed there and the resident foreign population. 
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Districts 

Immi¬ 

grants 

District 

bora 

Proportion of 
Iminigrants to 
100 District 
bora 

Bungdom 


746 

6 

Kolar 

47 

656 

7 

Tuid k Ur 

43 

730 

6 

Myeoru 

35 

1.294 

2 

ChitEkldmg 

43 

551 

a 

Hir^tm 

34 

350 

6 

Kiwlur *4* 

54 

260 

19 

Shhuoga 

53 

439 

ia 

Chitaldrug and Ko 

ar thereafter. 

The place of 

II 


The table in the margin gives 
the immigrant and district-born 
populations in the several districts 
in thousands. 

The district with the largest 
proportion of immigrants is Kadur 
with 54 thousand persons born 
outside and enumerated in the 
district to 280 thousand bom and 
enumerated in the district. 
Shimoga comes next with 53 to 
439 thousands respectively and 


<b) Dis¬ 
tricts, 


gold 


mines on 


the 


_ country. Then come Hassan, Turnkur and 

Bangalore Districts. Of the immigration into Chitaldrug District part is duo to the 
Vanivilas Sagani area—the actual figures are 1,885 males and 1.654 females—but 
allowing for this it should still seem re markable that this dry district should 
in point of numbers of immigrants come before Hassan which is parti v malnad, but 
the larger part of the 43 thousand seems to be immigration of a casual nature larger 
in proportion to the rather long boundary line, quite suited for crossing on casual 
journeys, between Chi tal drug and the Bombay district of D bar war and the Madras 
districts of Bellary and Auautnpur, Twenty-five thousand of the immigrants are 
from “ contiguous districts of other provinces” Le. t from these three districts, and 
the women are nearly e<pial in number to the men, indicating that the migration 
should in all probability be casual. This conclusion seems to be borne out by the 
fact that nearly 6,000 of these persons are from Bellary and are found in the Mola- 
kalinaru and Jagalur Taluks which are the farthest taluks of the district and which 
have the longest boundary’ line. Mysore District comes at the end with *25 thou¬ 
sand born outside the district to 1,204 thousand born in the district. 

The figures for the V&nivitas Sagara area are given below and may he of int erest. 

as showing the extent 


Tots! ... *.* 

Born in the district 

„ other parts of the State 
„ Bombay Presidency 
„ Madras „ 
RufpuUna Agency 


Persons. 

Matos. 

FamAlos. 

... 18,718 

9,646 

9,072 

... 15.179 

7,761 

7,418 

.. 1,036 

511 

525 

125 

52 

73 

.. 2,371 

1,315 

1,056 

7 

7 

* 4 


of immigration and its 
sources in an area where 
special facilities for agri- 
nil tore have been made 
available:— 


(c) The 
VanirUas 

Samaria 

jfcrcyi. 


9. Migration within the State between district and district does not call Migration 
for much remark. The cases in whiob more than » thousand persons move between within the 
district and district may however be of interest. Cities are not here taken into ■ 
consideration. 

(1) Bangalore District sends fair numbers to all districts except Chitaldrug 
and receives similar numbers from all districts except that district and Hassan, 

Shimoga and Kadur. 

(2) Kolar District sends considerable numbers only to Bangalore and Turn- 
kur Districts and receives similar numbers from them and also from Mysore District, 

1 3) Tnrakor District sends fair numbers to all districts except Shimoga and 
gets good numbers from all except Kadur and Shimoga Districts. 

(4) Mysore sends fair numbers to all districts and gets similar numbers from 
Hasson, Turnkur and Bangalore, 

(5) Chitaldrug sends to Turnkur, Kadur and Shimoga Districts and receives 
from Turnkur, Mysore, Kadur and Shimoga. 

( 3 ) Hassau District sends to Trnukur, Mysore and Kadur and receives from 
all districts except Kolar, Chitaldrug and Shimoga. 

(7) Kadur District sends to Chitaldrug, Hassan and Shimoga and receives 
from alt but Kolar. 

(8) Shimoga sends to Chitaldrug and Kadur and receives from all except 
Kolar, Turnkur and Hassan. 
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CHAl’TEU III.“HlBTiJPLACE. 


Emigra¬ 
tion from 
the State. 


Balance of 
Migration 


Compari¬ 
son with 
1911 


(a) Immi¬ 
grants. 


Tt may be said on the whole that there is a movement of a thousand fir more 
persons generally only lx?tween contiguous districts except in the case of Bangalore 
and Mysore which send to other districts too and Kadur and Chitoldrng which 
cannot send even Lo all contiguous districts. 

As between the natural divisions there is a balance of about 14 thousand in favour 
of the Western Division, the Eastern Division giving to the Western U thousand 
as against iU thousand which it receives from that division. Much of this migra¬ 
tion should be casual and the very large balance is due to the larger number of the 
districts that form the Eastern Division. The Western Division has however nor 
only this balance as compared with the Eastern Division but owing to the paucity 
of its population and the large demand for labour on its coffee ;md areca gardens has 
a larger proportion of immigrants from all parts of India than the Eastern Division 
10. Of the number of people born in Mysore and living all over the world at the 
time of the Census complete information is not available. Figures f<-r Indian pro¬ 
vinces and states so far as received are embodied in Subsidiary Table 1V. These no 
don it constitute the largest part of emigrants from the State. Small numbers of 
Mysore boro people do no doubt live beyond India—students who have gone out 
to England and other countries of Europe and of America for completing their edu¬ 
cation, merchants and businessmen, men who went out for civil work beyond India 
< i ring t ir war and have remained there but we have no in format ion about them. 
I’rom the figures received rom the states and provinces in India it appears that 
the largest number out of the emigrants from Mysore is found in the neighbouring 
provina- ui Madras, Madras therefore not only gives the largest number"of immi¬ 
grants but takes the largest number of emigrants. Next comes the province of 
Dmi Kiy second m these us m the immigration figures. Then comes Comp third 

mrl ihi ? ^^immigration fi e ures - Thi ' li ^>mcs Hyderabad being fourth 

here w hilt it is thud m the immigration figures. Then Burma with 1.640. The 
numbers counted m other provinces are a few hundreds. 

f*ntntrina i'-iV^ s .the nuuibcr of Mysore born persons iit some 
India — India bave been reci ' ivtd horn the Census Commissioner for 

StraiU Sett ten ients ... , % 

Federated Malay Suics 
thilederntiKl Malay Stnie® 

Kutiy.'b Colony 

Ceylon ... ... *' 

11, Comparing for each Indian province, the number it has nmm i.,, Mysore 
and the number it has taken from Mysore, we find that the im migrants from Madras 

ZnZ 10 ^ l>J ' ? Mrl i'thod ■. tLr from 

Bombay .1 about Id thousand j those from Hyderabad by 746 i g ] v ^ tlmu one 
thousand i the immigrants from Cooro are fouw tw n, ’* 1 timti one 

abmu MOO Otbnrlgom „ ™£2LT£u4w tKt *t8T* t 

t,,n l 2H r lint « »* «•««* print s the 

UWe, 10 send low pereoia tban they take and 14 sand mm than they take. 

— i. c li isidurj Table I\ will be found the imuiiemtion and olnic’RLtion fi"iirrs 
or provinces and antes in India for 1911 placed I,raid,. eorraS”* Bnires ' 

for the same prof,nee, etc, for USL Two of the provinces did itHffin 19^ 

appesrinp from then,may however i‘ , ‘^rt& r ''m T »taS ! Kf 

l^^sSiE ssra ^ fi nd in\ h e a8 „^re d h i 

.... ^ number counted m the Produce of 


BuliiebmUn 

MnrliAs 

Noftli WasE Frontier Provioi-e 
Punjab 

Onited Provinces of A^rikojjd OuiMi 
Hyttemlifld m 

tUftoiir 

B&l putaun, Agmaj # # 


Persons, 

Moles, 


SI 

23 

2 

m 

Iff? 

-22 

34 

24 


10 

6 

4 

2,134 

1,035 

1,029 


the following may he noticed!— 

L9U 


1921 

8 

To 

63 

203.362 

If 

267,278 

2,% 

*1 

44 

1.644 

ll 

940 

906 

4* 

585 

4,342 

ii 

3.335 

42 

*1 

154 

1.373 

II 

2.9T) 
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Ajmer-Morwarn 

Burnt* - * 

Coorg 

Madras 

North West Frontier Province 
Central Indio Agency . * 

Hyderabad ,» 

Punjab States 


1SU 

To 

1931 

64 

VI 

349 

933 

H 

1.640 

16,117 

M 

10,554 

93.503 

ii 

67,955 

45 


331 

491 

if 

51 

3300 

ii 

3,589 

613 

M 

369 


{6} ii mi¬ 
grants. 


Numerically the variation in the Madras figures is largest. The increase in the 
number of immigrants is not very much but the decrease of more than 24 thousand 
among emigrants is very large. The noticeable decrease in the number of immi¬ 
grants from North West Frontier Province, Punjab and the United Provinces is 
most of it in the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore where the majority of 
these persons lived alike in 1911 and in 19*21. The presence of these and similar 
people is a feature in the population of the Station which depends on the contingents 
that at any time happen to be stationed here. The increase among Baluchis may 
be due to the presence of the people generally known as Kandharis in various 
localities. The increase of immigrants from Eajaputana Agency is most of it in 
the cities and is obviously therefore, of the merchant class locally known as 
44 Manvaris.” The figure for Mysorean emigrants in Coorg is much less than in 1911 
and next to the decrease against Madras (already noticed 1 this decrease is largest. 

In three only of the provinces above noted, there has been an increase of Mysore 
emigrants; in all the others there has been a decrease. 

The number of persons born in countries beyond Asia enumerated in the State 
in 1911 was 4,423 ; in 1921 it was 4,22*2. The number of persons born in the United 
Kingdom and enumerated in Mysore was3,939in 191 land3,831 in 1921. That is, 
there is a slight decrease in both. 

IB. From the figures here recorded it will have appeared that the people of Domain- 
the State share the immobility which has often been remarked upon as 31011 
characteristic of population in India. A people perhaps too placid in disposition, 
finds itself on a soil fairly good and in a olimate with not much to complain of; 
and with a standard of life not very high, but not always consciously too low, allows 
its wish and care to be bound by the few paternal acres and with a tolerable compe¬ 
tence is quite satisfied with breathing its native air. In only a few patches of the 
country arc the means of subsistence occasionally insufficient for the population 
and from such places some numbers do at such times reluctantly move to neighbour¬ 
ing districts or the cities, but even then, they constantly hark back to their native 
place. Iu most places the population and the means of subsistence and the work 
to be done have adjusted themselves so that when in a few others additional numbers 
are required for any work on a large scale as in the Kolur Gold Fields and in the coffee 
areas of Hassau and Kadur Districts people have to come from outside. That people 
from elsewhere where there Is pressure or population do come to t hese places in the 
State in which there is need for men should perhaps show that when the pressure in 
the State itself increases with a rise in the population in coming years and with a rise 
in the standards of life which is even now becoming apparent this people will be as 
* ready as any other to go where it is likely to fare better. The average man in the 
meanwhile is likely to think that there is nothing in merely moving when one does 
not know why he should move and also where it is he is moving to. 
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III — Migration between natural divisions actual figures) 

COMPARED WITH I9J1. 
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IV.— Migration between Mysore and other farts of inkia. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Reference 
to statis¬ 
tics. 


General 

distribu¬ 

tion. 


RELIGION. 

This Chapter is based mainly on Imperial Table VI sho-i ^ 
M^thc popuktion by Religion. 'Religion as a factor enters also into throwing 

T ^ Population of towns by religion* 

T ;JJ + and civil condition by religion, 

VIIL Literacy* 

^ XV and XVI. Certain details only for the Christian population. 

J he following Subsidiary Tables are appended to this Chapter 

Subsidiary Table L-Genera! distribution of the population by religion. 
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and 570 in order. The Christian population in the successive years has iwen 70,77, 
90, 103 and 119 out of ten thousand; also showing a steady increase and at a rate 
larger than that of the Musaiman population. Lastly the Animist proportion for 
the same yean? has been 117,136, 156, 1*24 and 105; these figures show an uncertain 
movement up and down. The diagram below is intended to show these varia¬ 
tions in the composition of the population from census to census more readily to 
the eye. 

Proportion per 10,000 of population of the main rtliQtom tinee /66I. 
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What these variations tuean has been discussed at previous censuses. The 
Hindu community has been increasing at a comparatively slow rate owing mainly 
to the prevalence within it of certain social pi notices fsuch as prohibition of widow 
remarriage) which result in a diminution of additions by births, and certain others 
(such as infant marriage, early motherhood and neglect of female children) which 
lower stamina and shorten the life of the adult and the child. The Musaiman 
population is increasing faster than the Hindu because it uses more nutritions diot 
ami is free from certain of the practices above referred to. The Christian popula¬ 
tion adds to itself not only by births but also by active conversion and so increases 
faster still. The Animist population is subject Lo fluctuation owing to the gradual 
absorption as Hindus of tribes and peoples originally Animist. These statements 
may be examined in some detail with reference ru the figures of the present Census. 

4. What “Hindu" means was discussed at some length in the 1911 Report *■ Hindu' 
and the following definition was suggested:—“A Hindu is a theist believing in the In the 
religious evolution which will someday, but surely, through worship of God in His tables, 
various forms (according to the worshipper’s ideal) and through good works in the 
present life or a series of lives, laud him in the Godhead compared to whom 
nothing is real in this world.” The object of the definition was to suggest certain 
factors in a man’s belief which would indicate whether lie could be considered a 
Hindu—i.c., whether the Census could or could not consider u certain person a 
Hindu. As a working definition for this purpose there is perhaps no need to change 
the words materially* Persons, however, are returned ns Hindus because they 
belong to a well-known social group which is 11 Hindu” with the mass of the people, 
and Hindu because it is not Musaiman or Christian or Jain. The great difficulty 
* of defining the term Hindu is due to the fact that it is not a name which the Hindu 
gave himself and that in consequence what he means by his religion is different 
from what the name given by the outsider would show. The safest definition is 
perhaps one that proceeds by a process of elimination. From the population as a 
whole we first exclude the sections believing in Muhammadanism and Christianity 
and iu other religions brought into India from outside; also sections believing in 
religions that are wholly primitive, i.e., Animist. This would leave the population 
believing in Indian religions including of course Buddhism, Sikhism and Jainism. 
Hinduism us one of the earliest religions is a broad-based and large edifice with 
room within (or many views on all subjects coming within the purview of religion 
and it might not be very incorrect to include within it p rotes bant groups like these 
here mentioned restricting their faith to certain doctrines only of those included in 
the mother faith and denying the others—just as Protestantism is considered as a 
form of Christianity or Lingayatism as part of Hinduism—and consider the whole 
of this residuum Hindu; but the extremes of view which consider protestant re¬ 
ligions altogether new and the process of self-exclusiveness or of excommunication 
which bring such faiths to be considered separate religions have been in operation 
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CHAPTER IV.—REUClJON. 


Variation 
by religi¬ 
ons 

(a) Hindu. 


too long to leave these faiths in Hinduism. So, though to all the faiths above 
nientioned, is., Buddhism. Sikhism and Jainism, Hinduism gave a great deal and 
indeed present day Hinduism and these religions arc all branches of what was 
Hinduism in the earliest times, though they all represent one culture and are 
various forms of one system of faith and suggest to the mind certain common basal 
conceptions, and though in the last resort they reach to tile life of the Atyau 
immigrants of India, they are considered separate religions, A further reason if 
one were needed for excluding Buddhism is that not to do so would be to claim 
large parts of the population of China and Japan and other countries where 
Buddhism prevails as Hindu. Buddhism. Jainism and Sikhism have therefore to 
be excluded. Then come such recent group formations as Brahinoism and Ary a is ni. 
3 he reason for excluding these may seem slender but they are excluded in our 
statistics as differing from Hinduism in some cardinal points. The logical conclu¬ 
sion to tliis might seem to be to exclude every group of persons which refuses to 
believe in certain things stated in Hinduism and which considered itself apart— 
and of these many groups might he found beside the Brahiuos and Aryan—hut the 
process stops here. What now remains of the population is Hindu. Hindu in our 
tables at present means, therefore, the large mass of the people whose religion is 
not merely Animist; who do not profess a religion which has come to India from 
outside like Islam or Christianity, nor any of the well-known separate religions 
such as Buddhism or Jainism; and who do not belong to the well-known schisms of 
Brahinoism and Aryaism; and whose faith such as it is has in it some trace or 
tinge of the religion of the Aryan immigrants of ludia in any of its stages of 
development. 

**• Hindus thus understood form the large majority of the people and as has 
already been stated count 9,168 out of evety 10,000 of the population. It has also 
been stated that this proportion has fallen from census to census. This is not to be 
understood to mean that their total number 1msdecreased from census to census. 
It only means that other communities have increased faster than this community 1 
In itself the Hindu population show's an increase in 11)21 as compared with the pre¬ 
vious censuses. The absolute figures for the 
several censuses expressed in terms of the 
nearest thousand and the percentage of increase 
from census to census for the several religions 
are given in the margin. By way of helping 
comparison the increase in the whole popula¬ 
tion and the rate of increase is given first here. 


Yew 

Population 

Increase 



per cant 

IrtSl 

4.199 


1991 
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1ST 
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5,939 

iai 
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4‘fl 
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1991 

3,997 

... 

1991 

4.572 

17 3 

1901 

5,099 

116 

1911 

5,341 

4'7 

1921 

5,462 

26 


recover from this and other effects of that 
famine on the population. Since then the 
population of Hindus has increased in round 
numbers by 1.685 thousand or by 38 6 per 
cent. The increase was very marked in the 
decade 1881-91, i. e„ in the decade succeeding , 
. . immediately after the famine, was somewhat 

lfl k l 1 ' second decade 1891-1901, was much less in Lbe third decade and has 
been still less in the fourth. 

1 his sort of decrease in the rate of growth of a population in successive periods 
after a famine has been observed elsewhere and lias been stated to be the natural 
con sequence of the fact that the population immediately after a famine is composed 
of a larger proport ion of able bodied persons of the reproductive ages than a normal 
population and that this proportion decreases as these persona grow older and also 
as each year adds more and rnore children to the population. The increase be¬ 
tween 1911 and 1921 which. it has been said, is least of the four decades is 2*6 per cent, 
iheiv IS no doubt that it would have been somewhat more but for the large loss of 
hfe caused by the Influeuxa . pidemic of 1918. The effect of the Influent epidemic 
of 1918 as well us the effect of the famine above referred to on the population sre 

considerations. ***** },avt ' t0 be bomf! in uiind in studying the figures regarding the 

11 hole population and each religion separately. In the case of Hindus it has also tn 
he borne in mind that their increase or decrease from census to census is subject to 
some error owing to the inclusion as Hindus at one census of persons who at another 
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increase for the forty years since 
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Year 

1881 
189 L 
11301 
19U 
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(c) Chris¬ 
tian. 


Population 

29 

38 

50 

60 

71 


increase 
per cent 

m B fli 

304 
31'3 
19 5 
193 


were possibly enumerated as Animists and vice versa. The correction made neces¬ 
sary on this account is mueb larger for the smaller population of Amnujs 
than the large population of Hindus and is therefore considered in discussing tbe 
figures for the Animist population* 

The absolute figures lor the Musalman population at the several censuses (i) Mns»I 

expressed in terms of the nearest thousand maD * 
are shown in the margin, tor each decade 
the rate of increase for this section of the 
population has been larger than for the Hindu 
population. The rule regarding the rate of 
increase after a famine is reflected in these 
figures as in. those for Hindus. The total 
increase tor uie ioiuji j =*“-■» 1881 in the Musaltnan population in 

numbers has been 14U thousand or '308 per cent, considerably larger than the 88 h 
of the Hindus. 

The absolute figures for Christians presented similarly stand as in the 

margin. Here also there has been a steady 
increase in the population, much larger in 
rate than that of the Hindus, and larger than 
that of the Musalmans; the higher rate 
being no doubt mainly due to additions bj T 
conversion. The increase for the forty years 
1881 - 19211 i»h been nearly 42 thousand or 144 T 
per cent. In other words the Christian population in 1921 was nearly two and a 
half times as much as it was in 1881. The probable share of the increase ui t lt 
last decade due to conversion and the sects under which the increases are notice¬ 
able are discussed further on. 

8. The figures for the Jain population presented similarly stand as in the iuar- Id) Jain. 

gtn. Here also there is an increase from de¬ 
cade to decade but of somewhat uncertain 
movement. In the years when it should have 
been Jarger the first twenty years for example, 
it is less; and in the last twenty years, .when 
it might have been normal, it is rather large. 

The increase between 1901-lift 1 is particularly 
1UUB!W1& The Census Report for 1011 explains it to be due to large numbers of 
Sadas," ft caste found both among Jains and Hindus, returning themselves us lams. 

A similar tendency was noLic id at this Census also, particularly in Gonbidimr Uluk 
in Kolar District and Heggoddevankote in Mysore District. It may be apprehended 
that the increase in the .f airs might mean noticeable decrease in the figure for 
Hindus but the whole of the Jain population being only m tens of thousands an 
addition of a thousand or two, in this manner from the Hindu to the Jam popula¬ 
tion produces a large effect in the lain figures but is hardly reflected m the thou¬ 
sand thousands of the Hindus. The increase of the Jain population from all causes 
in the forty years from 1881 baa been 92’7 which is a larger rate than that of either 
the Hindus or Mnaalmans but only about two-thirds of the Christians. 

for Animists presented in the same way are as in the U) Ani- 
umrgin, Animists were shown under a separate imst. 
head in the Religion Table for the first 
time in 1901. The figures above given for 
the years 1881 and 1801 were those worked 
out in 1001 for purposes of comparison. Six 
tribes were then taken ns Animists for presen¬ 
tation under the new head :■—Irttliga, Koraeba, 

Korava. K or am a, Kurubn and Latnbani. As these six tribes were then all grouped 
together and called Animist for the three censuses, the figures show* a steady in¬ 
crease though somewhat larger than that of any of the other main religions. In the 
fijmwn for the next decade however there is a fall and in the next one. that is be¬ 
tween the last Census and this one, a further fall. This is due to the inclusion 
arnon r Hindus of some numbers of the tribes previously classed as wholly Animist. 

The instructions in the Census of 1911 and in the present Census to enumerators in 
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Ifl Other 
neUgiona, 


Christians 
by race 
and sect. 


entering religion was that each person should be enLored as belonging to the religion 
dec!ored bv him. Numbers of the six tribes were shown as Hindu in 1911 stud num- 
tiers have been similarly shown now, HeoCe the large d ectemm utiiong Ahimists 
noticed at the ln>- ( iiisus fis compared with the previous censuses and at the present 
Census as compared with tile Census of IP 11. This statement that numbers of these 
persons have been shown as Hindus should not. it may 1 m? observed, be understood to 
mean that each person was aware of the choice lying*before him and elected to cal! 
himself a Hindu or an Auiinist. The majority of the entries should have been made 
hy the enumerator on his own inti stive. In the cases in which the persons 
enumerated lived in the jungles and lived a more or less wild life the enumerator is 
Itkeh to bate entered '1 »* persons ns Animists. In those cases in which pcrsmis of 
these tribes lived in villages and led the life that their neighbours led the question 
should have presented some difficulty to the enumerator, Xo small numbers of 
Lmnhanis in Kadur District live in villages, own land, and can hardly !*> distm- 
pishtd from their neighbours. If the enumerator chose to enter such persons as 
Hindu there was nothing to prevent him. If, on the other hand, having Jieeii told 
that Lam ban is might Im> put either under Hindu or Animiat according to their return 
he wished to be accurate he should have often depended on his own resources 
and the entry should have varied with the enumerator’s whim. Cases cannot have 
been rare of two groups, in all respects the same but living in different blocks or 
circles and therefore enumerated hy different uien, being shown one as Hindu and the 
other as Ammist. iSome reason like this must explain the iarge return of about 

5 i a;0 Hdldu for lShilllo K a District as compared either with 

about 600 for Kadur District or about 200 for Mhitaldrag District.I The difficult v 
aboald have been enhanced bv the fact that the Kannada word used for Aniiuiat 
in the census is - 3JS5 *, t. e. " wild tribe’ r signifying factors for classification far dif¬ 
ferent from those suggested by the English word. The large secessions from Ani¬ 
mism to Hinduism do not therefore mean conscious coming over. Thev however 
do indicate a tendency that has been often shown by Hinduism to include in itself 
Kiliis ll L " L!M S absorption groups original \y possessing different 

10. It does not seem necessary to speak of the growth in the other religions in 
such detail. The numbers concerned arc small and increases or decrease* 
cannot be considered as in trio main due to tlm survival rates uf the 
populations included under them. Also percentages in their cases arc misleading 
But a few of the more important facts about them roav he mentioned. The mimW 
of bdri* which was 29 m 1891 Ml to 12 in 100 1, rose to 29:1 in 1911 and ha 

falti n to 34 at Liu present Census. I’he Brahino population for the same ware 
has licen 23, 1, So ami 00 respectively. The number of Parsis in the State for the 
fiape yearn.has been35, lul, 101and 217; of the Jews 21, 34, 40 and Of the 
minor religions ihuldlusm bus the largest population now, Hz., l,Ht&. The number 
was only o m 1891 and 10 in 1901. A larg*,* increase was noticed in pi I 1 when fVbi 
pc^oos were forded under this religion and it was stated to be due to the activities 
of a Buddhist \taaton which had begun work in the Civil and Military Station 
Ihe present figure shows that the mission is still active. 

11. As it has been suggested that the growth of tire Christian imputation under * 
ll.e scv- ral sects may be examined certain details of this population may now 1* 
discussed. Of the total Christian population of a little over 71 thousand nearly 
bAK,ii nave returned them selves as of European and Allied Kates, a lit tie )<*$ than 
i vSt V ™ Anglo-Indians and mote than 57,500 are Indians. The figures In race* 
for the Census of 1011 were over 7.4m of Europeans and Allied races, over 6700 
Alig n.Indians and over 46 thousand Indiums, making a total of a little less than 

r thousand. Ihe Indian Christian popui itinn ilself has risen from 46 thousand to 
5m thousand nr approximately by 25 per cent. The details of the mres will be 
discussed in the Chapter on Caste (Chapter XI) but the increase in the numbers of 
Indian Christians being due m some measure to eonvt-reion as it is to birth ami survi¬ 
val title figure relating to tins community will be discussed here There is m> means 
?! ™ ,£ 1 definiteness how much is due to each of these cause* but 

Uic following facts might givoussome idea of the position, in the Civil and Military 
Station Bangalore, thu Indian Christian population was nearU I2A thousand in 
i'll; a nearly 17 thousand in li>21. In the Kolar Gold Fields the corresnond- 
mg figure* arc i ,200 aud9 : 80 0: for Bangalore (Jity 8 t 4Q0and 4,300; for MyeoreCStv 
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LftOO and *2,500. The four city areas between them aceomiL for Si out of the JU 
thousand increase for the State. In the district the increases have been as m the 

margin. Only in Mysore and Cbitaldmg Districts does 
the proportion of increase approach that of any of the 
citv amt*. This large increase in cities is no doubt 
due to the large immigration into the city areas and 
possibly in Mysore CJity to cm version. The large 
increase in the Kolar Gold Fields (City) are. — a ith 
soim* decrease to correspond in Kolar District - is, it 
should be stated, partly due to the inclusion of eighty 
villages in the Kolar Gold Fields urea in the present 
Census («rf* note 3. Imperial TabFe I). Even excluding about 1 /KX) pereons onthis 
account, there is still a large increase in Kolar Gold Fields. Df the districts* vo ur 
and Tnmknr show a decrease. The reason for decrease in the former has been suited; 
that for the decrease in the tester is not clear. Kadur and Sbimqg* wit u their iromi* 

^ration of Christians from the Mangalore country show rather large increases. Ihe 
increase* in the Mysore and Bangalore Districts should be due. the former to conver¬ 
sion in addition to natural increase there is some missionary activity in Mysore 
District) and the latter partly to con version and partly to immigration. Clntairtriig 
District shows a large percentage of increase hut the figures arc nicon-of era no. 

The remaining district of Hasson, show, an increase of about 11 per cent which 
may be taken as due largely to natural increase and in small part to conversion. 

k Of the 71 th i Mini C't-ietf uuii i-vi: s quite ths largest part namely *2 thou- 
a in l or j lii iiin Gat ho l ins. M m than 7. 0 ) lu« b>jm wtn laiOf the Anglican 
C mituiinion, nearly fi,7tl0 r; Methodist, nearly 2,300 as Protestant without naming 
thes-Mt and more than 1,800 a* Baptist. Other sects returned are Congregationahst, 
and Lutheran each counting H74 adherents, Presbyterian 3 )3, South [ntlia l n l 
Church 3‘2fi and certain other denominations clubbed under the composite name 
“ Minor Protestant denominations ” counting in all 217 persons. One person has been 
returned as of the Greek Church and *2 have been returned as bal vafciomst. Y ifty- 
eight person* liave been returned as Syrian Christians and of 111 no -.ect has >vt- n 
returned. The Homan Catholics therefore are far the largest in numbers and among 
them less than 1,500 are of European race, about 4 t 030 are Anglo-Indians and more 
than 4« thousand are Indians. The Indian element is therefore far larger among 
Roman Catholics than in any other sect. This is because Catholicism haa been m 
the liekl longest. It is also due to the fast that the Roman Catholic ideal of self- 
denial has a fascination for the Indian of any mate, that its worship wears a less 
strange look to the festival-loving and idol-worshiping c teases uf the population 
sind that conversion to Homan Catholicism involves the east amount oi disture 
bance in the life of the convert both as regards himself and m relation to hi* 

environment. . 

Of the Analo-IndiHiiB the 1.000 who are Roman Catholics form more than a half. 

As the Indian forms the bulk of the Homan Catholics, the European and the Anglo- 
Indian form the bulk of the Anglican Communion denomination, being m arly M>J0 
out of 7 500. The bulk of the Methodists are also Indian being more than out 
. of a total of less than 6.700 : so also the larger number of those who have m*eu re¬ 
turned as Baptists and as Protestants without stating the sect and m Minor t rorejt- 
aut .It:nominations. I mtheruna and Congregational ist& are nearly all I ndians. I he 
new sect of the South India United Church counts of its 12J person* I f persons 
of European and Allied Races, 11 of Anglo-Indians, and \M Indians most of them 
in Bangalore Citv and Civil and Military Station and remaining few in kdar t*old 
Fields (City). Thu numbers in other groups are inconsiderable and call for no 

remarks. . 

12. The Hindus who form the bulk of the population are spread evenly o'er Local dw- 
the whole State. So too are the Musahnaus though somewhat lens ovenly than f" b ™“ 
the Hindus. They are for, example, found in rather large number* in proportuin to > 
rmnulation mShimogft District tlian elsewhere, the percentage m tins dib-nct 
being 7-1 as against the 3*28 and 3*01 of Mwatm District and Mysore District, at 
the other end, and the dU fi*3, I I. 5*3 and 4*3 of Kolar. Bangalore Kadur, Lintal- 
dni " and Tuinkur Districts in the middle. The large proportion of Musamiaus m 
SliiiiLOgii Uistricti w&s ^xpl^ined sili ih& last Census as dm to Uie fm i ul Lbi^ purl 
of ibi" rouatry haviDR been overrmi by the Bijapur Imaalmsms in ibe latter 

5 * 
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CHAPTER r\V—RELIGION, 


(b) by cities 
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part of the 14fch century. The distribution of the Christian population has been dealt 
vriLit above. 1 he Jain population which forms a small proportion of the population fo 
found all over the State. Of the districts Shiruoga has Llie lamest liuiuher of them 
m proportion to the population, viz., 6 in every thousand Kadur and Tuiukur I>is* 
t riots ® 4 i ii a thousand each and Kolar District nearly the same number. Chi- 

taldi ug und .Mysore Districts show less than two each and stand last. Ihujtulore 
11assail Districts each with in a thousand stand between Kolar and Mvaore or 
t httaldrug. The comparatively large number in Shiinoga Dint rict was explained (in 
the Report of the last Census) as due to the existence there from tin* 8th to the Pith 
century A.D. of a Jain principality with its capital at what now i s the village of 
IIimicba ihe rather large number in Kndur District may bo traced to the same 
reason. Good numbers of the Jains in the lat ter district are found on the Miufeere- 
rontb-Uanara borders round about a Jain place of pilgrimage in it, The ii-mn-s 
For Anumsta to the nearest thousand for the districts are shown in the imirgiu. 

Shimoga has the largest number of t hem, rtz., 15 
thousand and Clutaldrug the next largest 13 thou¬ 
sand. More than twel ve and ten thousand of the 
respectively are Lam ban is who are found here* in 
such large numbers because as was also explained 
... . , , f !! .. . . , ™ the Census Report for 1911 they came in hordes 

with theMahratta armies tn the 18tb century and settled down in this part of the 
country. Kolar District has the least number, something under ioOO, But in 
view of differences m classification that have occurred, for reasons stated above, ir 
m better not to base too many conclusions on these figures. Of the distribution of 
the population ot other religions, m., sikh, Brahino, Buddhist. Parei, .lew und 
Others (these last include only Atheists in the table) it is enough to say that their 
number is very small, that they represent persons who are in the State at all for 
special reasons or are domiciled here under special ciieumstances; and that thev 

r T m tlw fovir cities of Bangalore*. 

Mysore, kolar Gold fields and the t nil and Military Station, Bangalore. 

IS. In the above paragraph the cities have been left out of em, rid oration because 
circumstances of an altogether different character from those applicable to the 
country determine dm proportion of populations of the various religious that live 
iu the cities, the distribution m tin- country is under fairh norma! conditions 
and Llm proportan^ iuay he expected to remain the same from census to census 
without much variation. I hat is, the numbers are of persons manv of whom fob 
OU agriculture and most of whom so far as they know are ordinarily settled there 

ririi H K r t!""iT? f,an€ ' nt P ; ir * S ° f ^ P°P u,aLl011 - This is ,i«t the case with 
cities. Here the floating population is larger and larger numbers of people of par¬ 
ticular classes who follow particular callings or are engaged in various kinds of 
business, and trade are gathered together. The Civil and Military Station for 
exaiujrie. ImsftUrg^ number of persons of European and Allied limes, the Kolar 

u;ol ;r :/ lty ; !“* W^Tamil-speaking coolies, and Bangalore lias 
te 'm ^ Brahman population and a large number of Jains and 
Uu istians. 1 ho proportions for cities therefore require to be separately examined. 

14 Bangalore City has the following number of persons of the four main reli- * 
gmtiG in every ten thousand of its population. 

Hindu 6,3B7, Musalman 1,106, Christian 417, Jain 80. 

Compared with the proportion of Hindus in the district the proportion of 
Hindus in Beogalore City is somewhat small. Of the districts Shimoga has the 
ema^fc proportion of Hindus nr., 8,885 iu J i.OOU and tlu proportion this citv 
,e ? thousand than even bhnnoga. This seems a h,ree 

difference hut migM bi- considered natural aa the mass of the people cannot be 
expected to contribute the same percentage of men for business anil trade and 
Other urban callings as particular conmmnitics like the Mtualmans nr ChrD- 
tiaus. The Musalman, Christian and Jam populations show a forger proportion 
for this city Ulan any district does. It has been stated above that of the diri riri- 
t ie largest proportion of Musalmans is shown hv Shimoga viz 7 <i in 10 000 
the largest proportion of Christians by Kadnr District. riz. t 157 in ten tbouimd ' 
the largest proportion of Jams by Shimoga 61 in every ten thousand. The figures 
per tm. thousand for the Bangalore City exceed-tliosc figures by 50 per cent for 
-Vuaalmanshy more than 150 tier cent for Christians and about 33 percent for JaiL 
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16. Mysore City hoe the following proportions of the four religions. 

Hindu 7JJ4Q, Musalman 1,636. Christian 33 ;, .Tain 33. 

This if* an even smaller proportion of Hindus than that for Bangalore Cii> a 
much larger proportion of Musaknans—traceable no doubt to the days whin 
Serihgapatano was in the hands of the Mosul man rulers of Mysore-a smaller 
proportion of Christians and about the same proportion of Jains. 

10 The Kolar Gold Fields area shows the following proportions 

Hindu 7,6*33, Musalman 8-22, Christian 1,378. Jain 50. 

This is a smaller percentage of Hindus than even Mysore, a smaller percentage 
of Musa I mans than even Bangalore a much larger percentage ©I Christians than 
either of these cities and a somewhat smaller proportion of Jains than theirs, bee- 
im* that must of these Jains should have come there for trade and money-lending 
and are not a permanent part of the population (as some part of the Jam popula¬ 
tion of those other two cities no doubt is ■ this proportion oi Jams in the Kolar Gold 
Fields should be said to be quite fair. 

17. The Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, shows the following propor- 

Lions:— Banu&tfiT*. 

Hindu 5,554, Musalman 2,109, Christian *2,244, Jain 54, 

This is the smallest proportion of Hindus, the largest proportion of Mus il- 
maus and Christians and a proportion of Jains the same as for the Kolar Gold 
Fields area and fair for the same reason. The large Christian population is due to 
the British troops stationed here, the location of the Residency anti the establish 
meat of business concerns owned bv Europeans and the gathering of a heterogene¬ 
ous Christian population for meeting the needs of the foreign troops, etc. 1 He 
largo Musalman population b there also for the same reason and for business 
and trade* 

18. ft mav be observed from Subsidiary Table II that the Hindu proportion toi 
Bangalore City"steadily fell from 188t to 1911 and has now again risen to what 
ft was in 1891 ■ that it'has steadily risen in Mysore City and ns steadily fallen m 
the Civil nud Military Station. The Musalman proportion has steadily fallen 
since 1881 in both Bangedore aitld Mysore Cities, and in the Civil and Military 
Station heiving risen in the two decades till 1901 U; la since fill ten Lo !<."*& 1\\m\ tlie 
fin-iuv for 1881 The Christian proportion for each of the three cities now statute 
higher than the proportion of 1851. The figures for the Kolar Gold Fields for 
previous years and, now are not strictly comparable as 80 villages which till B>11 
were treated as part of the Kolar District, have at this Census been taken as part of 
the Gold Fields area (ci \<U t note 2. Imperial Table L) 

VK The characteristic lower proportion of the Hindu population in the cities 
and the higher proportion of the population of other religions ‘except Aiiimbtsi ns elU( j En g 
compared with I he districts, which is due to larger proportions of the latter taking cit | eS-! 
to pursuits of exclusively city character such as industry and commerce, may be 
expected to be found in fester degree in the towns which have been included in the 
districts themselves. It appears from Imperial Table V which exhibits information 
regarding the distribution of the population of towns by religion* that the dUfcnbu- 
* lion accords with this expectation. The total population of the State living m 
town* excitiding the cities is nearly 453 thousand, nf these 364 thousand is 
Hindu. 78 Musalman, over 6 thousand is Clirisfcbvu and about 4 thousand Jain. 


Variation 
in cities. 



rural population has more of the Hindu and less of the other three religions than 
these figures. 

2u. H has been stated in the beginning of the Chapter that religion Roli^lon 
enter* ns a factor not only in Table VI where it has reference to Liu distribution 
of the population but in various other tables dealing with other matters. It seems 
to have been suggested in some quarters that religion in not of much value used in 
ibis manner as a basis of classification, meaning apparently that the religion of a 
group of persons does not affect its age composition and birth and death rates nor 
the proportion of its population in the several civil conditions nor its education nor 
the infirmities it is likely to suffer front. The reason adduced for this is r it seems, 
that whatever homogeneity of race, custom «»r tradition may have been connoted by 
the term Hindu, Musalman, Christian, etc., m the past has now ceased to exist 


[ Haiti:K tv,—religion. 
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toasufficient degree to influence statistics, and that, ho far as customs of demotogi- 
d iiupjriiiaw are concerned, earlyiuarriage, seclusion of women, treatment 
of children, etc:., the divisions c f real significance arc not vertical sections of society by 
difference of religion but horizontal divisions into sir.a a differentiated by social and 
economic conditions. ft seems to have been proposed that in Burma the distribution 
v religion should be abandoned i n favour of some more scientific racial class] Beat ion. 
It has therefore been suggested that an examination may be made of the validity 
and utility of the classification of [lopulutinu in tin? tables referred to above on e!ih 
basis of religion. Not much examination is needed so far as the State is concerted 
Religion is one of several attributes of the population by means of which sections 
of if can be distinguished and in the State it is easily the most prominent and most 
definite. Banal classification mav bo tetter elsewhere bat not here for racial dis¬ 
tinctions m the Indigenous population are not anywhere so definite as religion 
Economic conditions may do well but the factors that enter into what is called the 
economic condition are so many tiinl it would not be easy to make really clear hori- 
pntal strata of the whole population, each stratum being sufficiently- alike within 
itself and distinct from the others to make a study of its life demo logically useful. 

Social conditions in the State it is not easv to take distinctly from religion as it 
depends so very much upon religion. None of these three can therefore be preferred to 
religion. Also, all thereasons above suggested for considering that the classification 
ou tun religious basis is of little value for demoJogical discussion do not hold good of 
the State. So far as the main religious of Hinduism. Islam and Chiktiawtv are 
concerned-and these form a very large part of the population—there are differences 
between the popul ations professing them in point of the time of marriage, of widow 
remarriage, the position of women in society, of the extent to which they resort to 
education and of the occupation* they largely follow. This wilt be dear from details 
oi these matters given in the chapters of the Report dealing with the several subjects. 

therefore nut tuerely better ihnn other possible basses on which the 
population can he divided into groups for census purposes but in itself sufficiently 
influences the conditions of life of the various groups of this large majority of the 
people to be suitable as the basis for such a study regarding that part. Tn classify 
the depopulation separately from the Hindu may not aeem to have the same 
justification b ir msc the difference between Hinduism and that religion is not mainly 
m the social life and ways of the people following them, but the Jain population k 
so small that a classification found suitable regarding the tliree religions above 
mentioned cannot lie rendered unsuitable by it. It iimv also that tin \nimkt 
population does not differ very much from the lower strata of Hindu society This 
is largely true but still it does differ from the latter in that a large proportion 
of that population is a moving population and lives under conditions less settled 
that) that even ot the depressed classes. In any case, the distinctions in : lie social 
cienliturns til the popnlation professing the three main religions are, ns has been 
stated, of sufficient importance tn make a discussion based on them useful from the 
dettioiogical point nj view, and this done, the other religions come in H * a matter of 
vmirse and so long ns they are independent religions have to find a separate place 
in the tables. r 


Place of 
religion 
in life 


A Another matter which may be touched upon in concluding this Chapter is 
the place of religion in the life of the people of the State. It may be said in tin- main 
that religion in the form of certain social practices k visible enough in society in the 
State but as a vital force constantly determining the life that men shall lead k J10 t 
very apparent. This is no disparagement to the people. Religion in verv few 
s title* or conn i ries would ht* this always, \\ hat, however, is worthy of remark is i lu: ! 
there is not the same number of new teachers with new ideas or with n, w stale- 
moots of old idea* in the State as one reads of in Census Reports of Central V\ tst 
.u- Northern India—in the Census Reports of the Central Provinces and of Baroda lor 
RBI, for example—no men coining out to say that idol worship is had am] treuin- 
a number of follows who call themselves bv (he name of so-and-so 1 nantlik " j,o 
:;-ao her declaring the brotherhood of imm, the equality ot all men, or anv *ttCh 
1 1 net nae, and foniiiug a new group of men believing in some one main and vital 
prumipleof h e ibis may pomblyindicate a state of the religious conadem- in 
ivmeh it ii’satisfied with what it believes hut mav more probably be taken is indi- 
cating a state of inertness which fogs on with things as they 'a re in prof.-re un to 
troubling 1 1 x> much U inch of thgfee it might k is a matter for discussion by i hose 
interested m religion as a factor of importance in regulating the lives of a peopk 
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CHiUTFR IV.—RELIGION. 


I*- General distribution of the copulation by religion— voncld . 
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XL_Distribution by distbictb of the main religions. 
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CHAPTER nr, —RELIGION 


Table DX— Ckbistians (b umber ash variation). 
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Table IY. —Religions of urban and bubal population (for natural divisionsl 
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CHAPTER V, 


AGE. 

w statistics are given in five Imperial Tablet, in relation to sex, civil eondi- Refareiiw 
tion UteracA* andintirinities, they will be discussed in the chapters on those subjects, ojtath. 
Here the general distribution by age of the total population and of he followers o ^ 
different religions is dealt with as also the age returns of important castes. _Jnbea 
and races. The statistics required for the purpose are contained in Imperial Ta. ^ 

VII and XIV. In the former, figures are given, as in the last Census, for c. c 
vear spparatelv up to five years of age and afterwards in five-year groups up to 
seventy years," those who are seventy years and over being me nded in one group. 
t ft.rt'i.i'rrer the a^e-ueriods are given in less detail. To illustrate the salient 
features of these tables and of the vital statistics reported during the last decade, 
the following subsidiary tables are appended at the end of this Chapter. 

I. Age distribution of ’205,709 persons (Hindus :uid Musa!mans only by sex 

and annual periods. , , . 

II. Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the State and each natural 

division. . ..... 

III. Age distribution of 10,000 of each sox m each main religion, 

IV. Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes. 

TV (a) Proportion of children under 12 and of persons over forty to those 
aged 16-40 in certain castes; also of married females aged 1540 per 100 females, 

V. Propottion of children under 10 poramp^ over sixty to those 

1&4G’ also of married, females aged 15-10 per 100 females, 

V i a) Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over sixty to those aged 
15-40 in "certain religions: also of married females aged 15-10 per 100 females. 

VI, Variation in population at certain age-periods, 

VII. Reported birth-rate by sex and natural division, 

VIII. Reported death-rate by sex and natural division. 

IX. Reported death-rate by sex and age in decade and in selected years per 
mille living at same age according to the Census of 1911, 

X. Reported deaths from certain diseases per mille of each sex. 

X. (a) Reported deaths front plague per mille. 

o The instructions given for recording age were the same as in 1911- Age Accuracy " 
last hirthdav was to be entered and to prevent confusion between months and years of returns, 
in the case of children under one year the word 1 infant was to be written m the age 
column ’ If a person was unable to state his or her age correctly, the enumerator 
was to consult the relatives or to refer to some event of local importance or to guess 
the age from the appearance of tin* person. The age column was m no case to be 

left blank. 

The instructions show very clearly the difficulties encountered in this branch 
of the Census enquiry. To most people, the exact number of years they have lived 
is of little or no practical importance and therefore, the greatest amount of ij^orance 
Drevails on the subject. Persons possessing sufficient knowledge on the point of; on 
make incorrect returns from prudential or other motives. Hus is by no inruua 
peculiar to the State or to India hut also prevails, though not to the saint cxreiit 
■ven in the advanced countries of the West. The matlerhas been fully discussed 
in the reports of the previous censuses and it is therefore not proposed to do more 
than mention, as briefly as possible, the more common errors. These can he 

tj* 
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Utility of 
age statis¬ 
tics. 


Age distri¬ 
bution In 
1931 


gathered from the following diagram which presents graphically the statistics re¬ 
nting to males contained in Subsidiary Table I of this Chapter 


Actual number *>/ male .i retitrueil at each a initial {ttft~pertixi. 
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In a population increasing by natural reproduction, the mini her of persons in 
the first rear of life would be the largest and it would go on decreasing gradual I v 
from year to year as each generation gets thinned out bv death. The curve in such 
a case would from infancy slope down with the advance in age, the extent of the 
slope largely depending on the death-rate in different ages. Other factors like 
migration, famine, etc.. Mould no doubt affect the curve, but barring exceptional 
cases of ibis sort its general character would not vary very much. The population 
in the State increases mainly by nat ural reproduction. Hut the curve i» as different 
from this description as it can possibly lx*, ft changes its direction frequently and 
between very wide limits as a glance at the diagram will show. The sharp and large 
peaks indicate the great fondness for round numbers like five and its multiples 
especially its even multiples (10 and its multiple*;. Among other dibits, there is a 
greater preference for even figures than for odd ones as all t he peaks are for even 
l excepting of rotii*$o fives) ami nil the hollows for odd asies* The loast popu- 
lar of the numbers balovfiQ are such figures as II, 37 , 41, 41, IT and 49 in whieh the 
number actually returned is less than one per mfflo of the total for which this ape- 
1 , . ' , ' as picpared. This, coupled with the heaping up of the figures in'ages 30 

aiid 3o, indicates the desire to be considered young bv people fairlv advanced in life. 
The peaks m the higher ages also indicate the tendency to state in round figures 
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I lie age of the old. The state¬ 
ment in the margin exhibits, in a 
more marked manner, the result of 
these tendencies in the ages return¬ 
ed by the people. Them is no 
improvement in the age returns 
since the last < Ynsus. 


3- Though the statistics of age are thus vary defective yet there is no hotter 
material for computing birth and death rates and for comparing the fecundity and 
the longevity of different communities, as the registration of vital statistics in the 
State is imperfect. For purposes of comparison the statistics arc not absolutely 
worthless as mistakes of one kind often balance those of the opposite kind and 
the nature and proportion of errors is fairly constant from census to census us a 
comparison of the diagram on page 39 of the last Report with the one given above 
will show. 


4. Dealing first with the actual numbers ieturned for 1991,it is found that of 
the total population of the State about one-eighth are below the age of 5 
years and that between 5-10 years, the number is nearly one-seventh; age-period 
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10-15 includes a little less than one-eighth. Calculating for all ages up to 13, the 
population is 38-2 f*r cent a ltd between the ages of 1*50 it is *39 per cent 
of the whole. Those who are 60 and over constitute 12*11 per cml of the entire 
population. As between the sexes, males outnumber females in all age-penoda 
exeunt 0-6, 5-10 and 20-25 and females ore considerably fewer in numbers m 
ago-periods 10-15 and 15-20. The causes for the disparity in the relative propor¬ 
tions of the sexes arc discussed in th® next Chapter. 

5. Statistics relating to the age distribution in the different religions areeon- 
tained io Subsidiary Table III of this Chapter, fn this and the next paragraph ramion 
the figures mentioned relate only to the male population in the d ifferent connmmitics 
as the efJeet of misstatements of age is likely to be less in this sex than m t he 

other sex. 

Among the total Hindu male population 374 per cent are below the age ol 1 - 
m per cent are between the ages of 15-40 and those aged 40 and over form 
per cent. The proportion of children under 5 years of age is higher in this religion 
than among the Jains w r ho have the lowest proportion but it is less than in tht 
remaining religion.. The aged, U., those who are 60 and over are proportionately 
more numerous among the H Indus than among the rest. 

Among Uusalmtms those below 15 years of age form »9’1 per cent- of the nmle 
population, 39'6 per ceut are between the ages of 15 and 40 and those aged 4 m 
over constitute 21'8 per cent. The proportion of children under o years of age w 
slightly less than among Christians bur. is better than among Jains as well ns 
Hindus. The aged are slightly lens in proportion than among Hindus hut are 
bettor than in the remaining religions. 

Am one Christians 36 l 3 per cent of the male population are below 15 years of 
atfe 43" 11 per cent are between the ages 15 and -hi and 19‘8 per cent are aged -1 
2d over The proportion of children under f> years is inferior only to the propor¬ 
tion among Animate. The middle-aged are proportionately more numerous than 
ai m mu H indus and Musalmans because the proportion of thost 'm later ages is very 
small ixumg the European community evidently due to the practice of returning 

to England after active life, , 

Among Jains 52 9 per c.*m are below L5 veara of age: the proportion of those 
in a^c-oeriorl 15-40 is the highest in till religions m the State, m., 46 i per cent, 
those r£ed 40 and over form 21'* per emit. The proportion of children under 5 years 
; s verr low, in fact, it iathe lowest in all religions : so also is the proport ion uf those - 
mtii l oo and over, if Christians are excluded. Trade and commerce have attracted 
7L (}0 (1 portion of the Jain population from their birthplaces outside the State and 
these are general I v temporary settlers who have left their dependants m their 
,rnti ve 1)1 ai The proportion of those in the non-productive ages at either extremity 

“life L as is to b- «p«te4.. Bl» *»** •*»« >» £• 

Chapter that the low proportion of females m this religion is al>o due to the sann 

imonu inimista ihe proportion of those below 1"> years of age is sn high as 
4-> B per eek h,.tween laJ.) years there are 30T per rent of the total populat.oil 
ami those aged 10 <md over for... 20 5 per cent. rile proportion of children ..ruler 
5 v .. ... of age is the highest in the State and shows that the An.mist . 1 . Mysore Is 
nrolitic lib- his brother in other parts of India. The proportion of those 
S !lo aSdover is nol so poor as in the case of Jains and Christians but is lower 
than among Muswdtutms and Hindus, 

r eristics of the diatributiou bv age fur selected easte^ and tribes and or A^distri 
the Jodian CMstians are give., in Sobsidiary Table IV. ChUtou nuder JoUjah, 
“ are most uomerous among tbe Anmns Lambanis there bang I 13 
\ iV 1 mil ,f rh, non illation. The next i* the Indian Christian cotn- 

rhildren per 1( , r In [[i e Among the Hindu caetes the l^galas 1 134 

SSff*Ctmorde^a... the 1 Medina 027,, the Brahman 
n Va T, n->0) Hid the Vudtb llDi caatea. Low propnrtionsreturoedure 
niu-iiiEi”cite 1071 Lingavftt and PanchaU (110) and Bcda U13) per mdle. 

V " A^S^ pltham have 131 children per 1,000 of the population. The 
Ammi^ Mu. .a % uviAs f(sllow with 127 and 125 per miile respectively. 

hb,.,khs and tlm ha^ms Ullo ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ thc h j,hest proportion 448 

per m,lle h is returned ufthc Idiga caste among the Hindus. The proportion among 
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<i) Gene¬ 
rally, 


the Brahman, the Holey a and the Lingayat castes is the same, pis., 404, The 
Tig ala lias the lowest proportion, e«., 373 per mi He. Among Musalnt&ns the 
Sheikha have the highest proportion and the Pabh&ns the lowest. In the age-group 
40 and over the highest proportion {250 per mille) is returned by the (Julia caste. 
Next come the Banaj igaa with 247. The lowest proportion is returned by the 
Idigas among Hindus, being 196 per mi lie. The proportion in the three Musal- 
man tribes is almost equal. The proportion among the Indian Christians is the 
lowest of all. 

7. It was pointed out by the Swedish statistician M. Suudbarg that in all 
Western countries the proportion of those aged 15-50 was uniformly half of the 
total population, and that if any changes occurred if, was in the main age-groups0-15 

and 50 and over. This will not always hold 
good in the case of this State and other pro¬ 
vinces of India where the population is liable 
to abnormal changes on account of famine and 
other calamities. The figures relating to the 
censuses from 18*1 arc given in the margin. 
The high ratio in 1881 is the result of the 
famine of 1376-1877 during which mortality 
was very great among the young and the old. 

8 . Age distribution ordinarily depends on normal birth and death rates. 
Famine and other calamities as well as migration often disturb it, The effect of t he 
great famine of 1876-77 on the age distribution has l>een fully traced in the last report. 

It was pointed out that the survivors of the generation of 1*76-1881 had, in the age- 
group they reached in one census, a lower proportion than those in the correspond¬ 
ing age-groups in other censuses and that this disparity grew less and less with 
the lapse of years after the famine and further that the high proportion of those aged 
10-35 in 1881 was due to the victims of the famine being either young children or 
aged persons. Excepting the outbreak of influenza there were uo serious calamities 
in the decade 1911-21. The age of migrants not being available, it is not possible to 
estimate the effect of migration on the ago distribution. It may however be noted 
that ns regards immigration, its volume in 1.92J is almost she same as in lu) 1 and 
its effect on the age distribution is very probably the same, 

9. The total population of the State has increased by 3 per cent since 1911. To 
this increase, the main age-groups 0-10,15*40 and 60 and over, contribute but in age- 
groups 10-15 and 40-60 decreases of 0 l 2 and 5'3 percent respectively have occurred. 
The increases do not call for any remarks except that as compared with the 
decade 1901-11, the increases in age-periods 15-40 and 60 and over are small and 
that in age-group 0-10 there is a gain of 8 per cent whereas in 1911 there was a loss 
of-i-4 percent over the corresponding age-group in 1901. The increase in these age 
groups would have been better had it hot been for the Influenza outbreak, the num¬ 
ber of reported deaths from which exceeded 197,000. The death-rate bv sex and 
age is given in para 14 infra. The titbit? in the margin shows the possible variations 

in the several age-groups if it is assumed that 
there was no influenza and that all its victims * 
survived till the day of the Census, It will be 
observed that the epidemic has alfected age- 
group 15-40 very markedly as more than half 
of those who succumbed to it were between 
these ages. The decrease in age-group 40-60 
is noticeable more or leas uniformly in all 
districts except iti Ttunkur and Chitaldrug 
where it was somewhat heavy and is partly 
HMBBH due to Influenza and partly to the famine of 
l tor those now included in the age-group 40480 are the survivors of the gen¬ 
erations bom in the two decades 1861-71 and 1871*81, and ns already mentioned the 
generation born in the famine decade is proportionately less numerous as compared 
with the population in corresponding age-periods of other tens uses. The decrease in 
age-group 10-GO will not materially affect the rate of growth of population as the 
greater portion of those in it will have passed the reproductive ages. The loss ,u n*2 
percent in age-group 10-1,> for the State is due to the decrease of 8'7 per cent in the 
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(ii) by di¬ 
visions jviul 


Western Division being more than sufficient to wipe off the increase of *2 4 per lMt 
in the more populous Eastern Division* 

10. In the Eastern Division ^ a whole and in the several districts mdnrted u 

in it there is an increase in the total population oa welt as in all the age-groups o her iUatrjots 
Sin 41WHJ dealt with in the proceed tog It is pot so in the case of ^Wcrtam 

Division where there is a loss in the total population and w the effective a„cs of 
^TS^i^dition to the decrease in ^-period 40-60 referred to* The van- 
2L i. the ege distribution La the three districts ,t ere not uoiiorm. 

Hassan District shows a decrease only m age-gronpB U«-U aud 40-WJ. -V g 
lo 40 shows an increase* The two quinquennial age-groups <M> and 5- 0 loaded 
in main a-'e-group <>10 show substantial increases and the increase in tin latter is 
sXKSteV balance the loss in age-group 10-15* So that taking the de- 
i eunial period 5-15 there is, since 1911, a slight increase. U is from those m thn 
agi'-aroup that the ranks of potential parents will be augmented in the coor^e of the 
pm-rent decade As there is an increase since 1911 m this age-group as well as amo n 

ages of 15-40 there is no reason to fear that the popula- 
SSfo heH m£D istrict and in the districts of the Eastern Division will not grow 
at Uio wime^as it did in the decade 1911-21, assuming of eouree that other fac- 
tors remain constant. These conditions do not obtain in the districts of kadur and 
Shimoea In these two districts there is no doubt an increase in mam age-group 
fLl/l hSthe heavy dm-euea in age-groups 10-15 and in 1-5-10 are not quite emwurag- 
*£££*• 5*&p#& it D found that Kadur District has lost B? par 

ceuL and Shfmoga District 1*8 per ceut since 1911. The decrease ra the 
District in age-group 15-40 is as much as 6*5 per cent and in the kadur District il 
^ fJU ^ot "28 tier cent- Aa tlifl mmibere of those ui these t \\o%fi 

ITroIms rw.. 5-15 and 15-40 are actually less than in t«U it in just possible that the 
no-milafcion in these two districts will continue to decline in the current decade. It 
£i v perhaps be said that the chances of an improvement in this decade are soinew hat 
* L xhe one redeeming feature is the improvement m the kadur District in the 
number of children under live which shows an increase of 6 per cent over the number 
in l in l. These are the survivors of those bom m the quinquennium 1916'- - " 

which the Main:id Improvement Committee was working. It * diffimk 

cribe this improvement to the operations of that conninitee as the kl.nno^a 

trict which was also under it shows a decline of d per cent since J 0 (1 

11 The * mean age' is the average age of the persons living at the time of the The ra^n 
emnucrationaJS not the same us the mean duration of Ufe. It largel.v depands age. 
on the proportion of the vonug and the old which again is determined by birt h and 
flf-mli rUrs V high mean nge mav indicate a small number of children (which will 
t tSe of a Sowing inmumiv). a high proportion of the old add a 
ltver ag t . span of life, &>flvereeh , a large proportion of children, a small number of the 
Old and a short average span of life may result m a low mean age. 

In Subsidiary Tables II and III the mean age for the State, the two divisions 
1 * . and the mam religions is given. 
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1 1 luis been worked out accord¬ 
ing to the formula* used in 
1911. Taking the State as a 
whole it is for males 25'7 mid 
for females 24*9. It is lower 
in the Western than in the 
Eastern Division. Among the 
main religions it is lowest 
among Animiats and highest 
among Jains- The marginal 
statement shows the proper- 


to persons ngea 15-40 of those vrho ore below 1 0 nod o ver 60 ytnrs. 


-The mfrafl mSc- m «hown in Subsihcirv Ttvhles I! ^ HI, hu l«cn cnJ-nlotetl from the figure 
Imwiidi Titbb VII iccordmj; ta him foUowing foraula : _ - 

should le divided <»y Ow last-inunponwl mimbei of iieraons* 
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CHATTER V.—AGE, 


Birth and 

death 

rates. 


Vital 
a tat is lice 


the young and the old respectively. The like proportions for the whole State arc 
in the ease of the young of both sexes together 66 and in the case of the old of either 
sex 16. It will he observed that the mean age varies very much in accordance with 
the variations in the proportions of the young and the old. It is low where 
the young predominate and where the proportion of the old is great the mean ago 
is high. 

In comparing the variation in the mean age in different censuses it is better 
perhaps to consider the figures for mates only as m their case the margin of error is 
leaf*. The mean age was vary low in 1981 being only 24'5, It steadily improved 
to the highest point f'25’9) in mil. The low mean age iu 1881 was probably due to 
the severe famine of 1876-7 which reduced very much the proportion of the old. The 
steady improvement of the mean age till J911 has been ascribed to the improvement 
in the proportion of old persons since 1-S81 and also to the decrease in the propor¬ 
tion of children from 1891. 


12. Actuaries calculate birth and death-rates and compile elaborate life tables 

from the age distribution of the population as recorded 
at the Census. The methods are very complex. The 
rates thus obtained for India and the Presidencies of 
Bombay and Madras from the Census of 1911 are 
noted in the margin. A rough method of computing 
them from the mean age is sometimes adopted as in 
the last Census Report of the State and of some 
other provinces. The mean age will coincide with, 
the average duration of life when births and deaths 
exactly balance each other, i, e., in a stationary population, but as the population is 
actually growing the average duration of lift* would be a little higher than the 
mean age. The mean age for the total population (both sexes > in 1921 is 25‘3 and 
making the same allowance as in 1911 for the difference between menu age and the 
avenge duration of life, the latter would stand at 28 7. This will: give an average 
death-rate of l,OOtK v 2f>*7 or S7"5 per mille per annum. In Chapter I, the annual 
rate of increase is estimated at 3‘fj per mi He which allows for losses by deaths ;ind 
all natural calamities and so the normal rate of increase must be higher than 3‘G per 
milh-. It may be assumed to be 6 per mille as iu 1011 which will give an average 
birth-rate of 43‘5 per mille. The rates thus obtained arc no better than guesses 
but they are nearer the rates arrived w by acturial methods for Madras than are 
the rates calculated from reported vital statistics. 


■E-Tits'-AH 1 rat* ptr 
: n,m * 


1 Birth* 

Until 

India 

fl,-a 

tt-i 

EcHfibny 


G 

Mldtaa 

*7-a 

SS‘7 


* I'nimJatacii ague) G1Q 
timpani Tjiibto VII) 

| Ti ilnl j i leu i Wt of birififi 
pr-parii-d Idecadri 

101140) 


18. The reported birth and death-rates given in So bsidiary Tables V11, VIII and 

IX are extremely low. Omissions occur very large- 
i < £67.7si ly as will be evident from the survivors * of those 
uoum born in the decade 1911-2 L, who arc shown as aged 
0-10 years in Imperial Table VJ1 exceeding the 
total number t of birth3 reported during that decade 
by as many fcs 482.700 and even the possible explanation that ail these might have 
been horn outside the Btate is negatived by the fact that the total number of such 
persons enumerated in the State is only 311,631, and this includes persons of all ■ 
ages. Another impossible result of vital statistics as reported is the excess of deaths 
over births in the decade which should have resulted in a decrease of population 
and this shows that omissions occur more largely in the case of births than deaths. 


Although the registration of vital statistics is thus very defective yet the 
figures as they are give some useful indications regarding the incidence of mortality 
by sex and age. The death-rate was the highest in the year of the Influenza epide¬ 
mic, viz. t 19)8 and lowest in 1915. It is always higher in the Western Division 
than in the Eastern Division except in 1921 when it was slightly less in the former 
than in the latter. Mortality among males was generally higher than among 
females. Infant mottality is extremely high and is more so among male children. 
1 he period of least risk to life is age period 10-15, In Chapter VI further infor¬ 
mation regarding the incidence of mortality by sex in different age-periods is given. 
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11 Tnn tnt-il number ot deaths on account oE influenza reported in the 
H. Ihe total ““'“" jia iusA-W. This iaeaelueive oE 1,949 deaths »hmh 
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State is 195,439- mBisuaraiHire -* *» - - —, 
occurred it) the Civil and Military Station Btngabre. 
In the year of the epidemic, viz., 15iS, there was an 
abnormal increase in the number of deaths on account 
of fevers as will be seen from the figures in Subsidiary 
Table X. The Sanitary Commissioner to Government 
bus pointed out that very lively a Jargi 
deaths returned under this bead was 
The highest mortality from fevers in 
recorded in the year 1911. It may 
very wide of the mark to include w 

deaths the excess of 60.692 deaths front fevers in 
over deaths from the same cause iu 1311. 1 m 

mortal it v from the epidemic would then be probably about 
* — The table in tbc margin gives the incidence nt 
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ratio for the btnto . different religions the highest ratio is among the 
respective ■ ■ * - ’ ' ' jjildren for 100 married females. The MusaUuans am 

An,Wli nmiifin than theiV Hindu neighbours the ratio for the former being IW am 

th “‘ lbcriaio fw tl« whole State for all 

'**T i-«t£“ 8 xrvcoS- 

children nndoi l..to m»rnrf _ ? 549 js adopU , d in p|«n of age-period S-H. 

- tainmg caste stat sues h> proportion varies differently in different cMtee. 

in Imperial ^ ^^^t proportion of m children under 12 to 

Thus tiie Bnnaj ga cai>te _ ^ and J iy Bedas have the highest pivportion, 

ton3nmiXdBi& Keha&ya and Vaiaya have209 ,201 and flOdrcspec- 

tiveiy. , a of (10 years anil over to those aged between Longevity, 

17. The proportioii of pe™» I “I* . of tho peoplc than t h P proportion 

15-10 is :l better inde\ uf ' , n total noDulation as this includes children whose 

of the same class of cornu mm ties and such variation affects the pro- 

proportion often variM m diaertiit^ 1 The statistics relating to the propor- 

portion of the adults and also oFtte<«* varitttioil ia mea n age. Addition* 

tiou of the aged ts given _ Tables TV («), V and V ia ). In the whole 

al particulars m| available in - - _ ■ d ^ aCld over to 10 O adults aged 15-40. 

ln‘the Elwra DivS’the people zoom to hove » longee averase zpzn of life^hao 
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CHAPTER V. — AOE. 


Proper 
lion of 
married 
females of 
fertile 
age* to re 
males of 
•all ages 


so 


in the Western Division for there are in the former 18 males and 17 females aged 
GO and over for every 10D adults against 13 males and T2 females in -the latter. 
Examining by districts it is observed chat the highest proportion of the aged i» 
found in the Kolas* District the figures being 23 for males and 21 for females. Next 
in order are Bangalore, Tumknr, Mysore and Chitftldrug Districts in the Mas tern 
Division, The lowest proportion of the aged is in the Kudu rand Sbimoga Districts, 
t he very low proportion of aged persons in the KolarGold Fields is due In the 
mining industry in that place which affords occupation mainly for adults. The pro- 
jiortion of the aged among the different religions does not show material variations: 
among the Hindus it is equal to the proportion for the State and among the MusaJ- 
mans and Animists it is slightly less. 

18. In the last Census Report of this State the proportion of married women of 
“ 1 * ! ^productive ages to the total female population in different communities was 
compared with the growth of the respective communities. But no correBpon- 
donce was found between them, Tt h so in this Census also. The proportion of 
frtii 1 mairied women to iho total female population in different religions in 
the present Census does not differ from that in lfttl but the different religions have 
shown varying rates of increase as will he seen in Chapter TV. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

L—Aoe distribution ov *306,709 PERSONS ( Hindus and Musalmass only) hy sex 

AND AKNUAL-rERIODa. 
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CHAPTER V.—AGE. 


II. — Agk 'DlSTRIHTtTION Of 10,000 OF EACH 8EX IS THE STATE AM* EACH 

NATURAL DIVISION. 
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CHATTER ll. ~ AGE- 


IV. — Age distribution of 1,0Cu of each sex in certain castes. 



IV (a). Proportion of CHILDREN UNDER 1-2 AND of persons over 10 TO THOSE AGED 
15—40 IN CERTAIN CASTES; ALSO OF MARRIED FEMALES AGED 15—40 PER 100 FEMALES. 
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V. “Proportion of obildkin under 10 and of persons over tiO to those aged 15*40; 
ALSO OF MARRIED FEMALES AO ED i5-40 PER 100 FEMALES. 
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V (a). —Pro PORTION OF CHILDREN UNDER 10 AND OF PERSONS OVER 60 TO THOSE AO ED 15 - 10 

IN CERTAIN RELIGIONS; ALSO of MARRIED FEMALES AO ED 15—40 PER 100 FEMALES. 
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CHAPTER V.—AGE 


VI. —Variation in population at certain age-PEBJODB. 
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VITL —Reported death*bate by sex and natural division. 
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X.—Reported deaths from certain diseases ff.i: mii.lk of each sex* 
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CHAPTER VI. 
SEX. 


in this Chapter the proportion of the two aw m the popnlatum of the 
State is dealt with. Statistics by sex are given m almost all the Imperial Ohuwh 
T ables- hot for the purposes of this Chapter the figures contained .u Impena 
Tables’VI1 and XIV are sufficient. Proportional figures illustrating the principal 
features of these Tables and of the vital statistics reported during the deoennium 
1911 19’2G are given in the following Subsidiary Tables appended at the end of the 

Chapter^ 

I. General proportions of the sexes by natural divisions and districts. 

II. Number of females per thousand males at different age-periods by religions 

at each of the last three censuses. 

Ill, Number of females per thousand males at different age-periods by 
religions and natural divisions. 

TV. Number of females per thousand males for certain selected castes, 
y’ Annual number of births and deaths reported for each sex during the 
decades 1891-1900. 1901-1910 and 1911-1920- 

YL Number of deaths of each sex at different age-periods. 

e> GW -.teriup the sev of a person no insti uctions were issued except that 

—A. F Z ££ \o lx- enured «s yim. The mm. "f&TSrtS 

euniKii^ utr i In spite of the evident simplicity of the 

mosL often SUJ jE® 9 . ' . * ^ j that in a small number of cases persons of one 

entry to be to th- opposite sox. Another source of 

orror'^ ii!' copying the entries iu "the schedules on slips. Hut the precautions 
error is m cop g operations would reduce the margin of error to 

taken during all stage „I T ^ t way itl balancing each 

the theX!fc considcrcrl as sutehntielly occurs 

th f'ki^Si in2fc^Liiirate of all tbe census statistics. Besides the proportional 
figures considered in the following paragraphs are per mill* and a small percentage 
of errors will not, for practical purposes, affect the conclusions. 

io* ^ SS 

that'of JX ^ their * if ia ^of^^vh^ 

andttiwfin iS ma^oJtuumbcrla males, very low proportions of females j»m« 
*830 and 330 per mille in the Punjab and in the Punjab State* res pet in fly. Iu elhi 
his^MMT mile end in the Andamans end NiooWs it is so low as «» per nulls 
T , ! ~ ^ . -i , f i lfl tipruli^r conditions prevailing in those places* It i* only 
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the inclusion iu the Eastern Division of Mysore District which has si large popu¬ 
lation with an excess of fen sides and to the other districts having a fairly high 
pre portion of females while Kadur and Shjmoga Districts which are included in the 
Western Division have a very low proportion of females. 

5- ft isoulvin the Mysore District that females slightly outnumber males their 
proportion being i.(HJ2 per mille of males. In all other districts females are less 
in number than males. The lowest proportion is to be found in the Kadur District 
where it is only 010 per mille closely followed by Shimoga District with 915 per 
mille. The sexes are almost in equal proportions in the Hassan District there being 
998 females per 1,060 males. The proportion in other districts in order is 
Bangalore 972, Kolar 971, Tumkur £158 and Chitaldrug 947 females to l.fXXi males. 

6. The sex composition of the population when examined by taluks reveals 
interesting variations. In the taluks in the western half of the Mysore District 
females outnumber males their ratio per thousand males varying from 1,064 in 
the Ycdatore to 1.053 in the Nagamangala Taluk. The same feature is noticeable 
in all the taluks of the Hasson District, except Manjarabad, tSelur and Arsikere 
Taluks, the maximum ratio of 1,070 per mil lo being in the (J ban ua ray a patna Taluk. 
The lowest proportion of females iu the State, ciz., 780 per mille is in the Kappa 
Taluk of the Kadur District. Excepting Kunigai Taluk where the sexes are in equal 
proportions and Timivekera Sub-Taluk in the Tumkur District the remaining 
taluks in that and other districts show an excess of males. The table iu the 
margin shows the taluks in which (A) an excess of females over males have been 
returned and (ID those in which the proportion of females is lower than 900 per 

A reference to the map will show that the two 
groups of taluks form compact blocks with some dis¬ 
tinguishing features, hi the first group the density 
of the population is very high, the exceptions being 
Heggaddevankote, Hunsur andGundlapet which have 
extensive forests. The greater portion of the remain¬ 
ing taluks is dry uplands and the climate is healthy. 
There are no important occupations other than 
agriculture. The second group of taluks is the 
home of the coffee and arceanut industries. The 
climate is unhealthy and the density of population 
is very low. This difference in the two groups is 
reflected in the character of the tMigration which 
reacts on the sex proportion. When the population 
is examined with reference to the birth-district it is 
found, as regards immigration in the first group that 
fi) 94 to 99 per cent of the population is dis¬ 
trict-bom ( Le., with district of enumeration for the 
birthplace) n ith an excess of females in all taluks 
except Hole-Narsipur, Arkulgnd and Turuvekcrc 
(Subf where the proportion of females exceeds 987 
per mille, (ii) Due per cent or even Iesb is bom 
outside the State generally with a low propor¬ 
tion of females. Krishnarajapnte and Chamraj- 
nagar have about 2 per cent of this class apparently 
due to the construction of the K rish n a raj asagura and railway works, respectively, 
i iii) The balance not exceeding 3 per cent, excepting in Turuvekere and Chauna- 
rayapatna whore it is 5 per cent, is horn in other districts of State with an excess 
of females in tunny cases; in the second group that 

(i) only 62 to 86 per cent is district-born with a proportion of females ex¬ 
ceeding 900 per mille; (ii) about 13 to 35 per cent is born outside the State with a 
very poor ratio of 520-6U3 females per 1,000 males; f iii) the balance not exceed¬ 
ing 8 per cent represents those born in other districts of the State with varying 
proportions of females. 

As regards emigration details with taluks as birthplaces are not available. It 
may. however, be noted that females outnumber males in Die population bom in the 
Mysore, Hassan and Kadur Districts and enumerated in parts of the State other 
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thfUi the birth-dial nets. The volume of mmgratiou is siuail ami very much so 
in the case of the Kadur District. 

It will he seen that migration from outside the State has no appreciable 
effect on the sex proportion of the taluks in the first group and that ?| 

females in most of them is due to Hie higher proportion of females mthe 
horn nomilatioii. The defect of females in the three taluks mentioned above 
is slight arid the addition of those born in other districts of the state is MiHieienl, 
to convert the defect into an excess, in the second group of taluks immigration 
from outride the State is the ctuseof the very low proportion of females; it w 
fairly high in the district-bom population. . 

7 In all the city areas and in the Civil and Military Station. Bangalore, (d) C*tm. 

females me in greater defect than in the 
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general population. 11 b very marked in 
the Kolar Gold Fields where it is only 846 
per mi lie. For the remaining places the 
figures are;—Bangalore City 8<>5. Civil 
and Military Station, Bangalore, 98 \ My¬ 
sore City all per milk’. As will be seen 
from the statement in the margin the 
lower proportion of females in these places 
Btosou.etttent due to the iumngnmt popnlution witli a veiy low proportion of 
eraales forming in appreciable pan ol the enumerated population. 

8. The statement in the margin giv» the ** cona.itntmn of the urban 

and rural population of the htate as a whole, 
l.he divisions, the districts and the city 
areas separately. Excluding city areas 
from consideration the highest proportion of 
females in the urban population is to be found 
in the Mysore District and the lowest in that 
of the Kftdur District just ns in the total 
population of those districts. As regards 
rural population, Hasson and Mysore 
Districts have a slight excess of females over 
males. It is only the city areas that are 
really ‘urban’ in character and not the other 
places in the several districts classified as 
such on account of their having some kind 
of municipal administration. These differ 
but little from the rural country surround¬ 
ing them. In the population of the city 
areas the proportion of females is considerably 
lower than the proportion in the total popu¬ 
lation of the State, whereas this is exceeded by 
the proportion of females in the urban 
population of the Bangalore, Kolar and 
Mysore Districts. In the case of the Mysore 
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District the proportion of females in the urban population 
is •* renter than the proportion in the rural population 
nf the State as a whole. Moreover there are urban places 
(vide margin) in which females exceed males and some 
of them are situate in tracts which have a preponderance 
of females. It may therefore be said that the variation 
in the relative proportion of the sexes in the urban popu¬ 
lation of the districts is not so much due to variations in 
urban features to factors affecting the sex constitu¬ 
tion of the locality. . . . , , ... 

9 The sex proportions discussed above relate to the actual population 
of the State, U.. persons enumerated at the Census within the btate irrespec¬ 
tive of their birthplace. The sex proportion in the natural population is differ¬ 
ent. The natural population is the number of all persons bom m the State 
irrespective of the place of their enumeration. It is obtained by deducting from 
the actual or enumerated population the number of persons who returned birth- 
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K laces outside the State and by adding the number of persons born in Mysore 
ut enumerated outside the State, Information regarding the former is contained 
in Imperial Table XT of the State and figures relating to the latter for all the pro¬ 
vinces and states in India were received from the several Provincial Superinten¬ 
dents of Census Operations. The Census Commissioner for India furnished the 

number 0 { Mysore-born persons enumerated in the 
s' Fni^UwtMStiy^uL, phtfiGs mentioned in the margin. The number of such 

*; persons likely to be found in other parts of the world is 

*■ K “v*. very small and their omission will not affect materially 

the proportion of the sexes. In the natural population 
thus obtained the proportion is more favourable im females, i.e tw there is a greater 
number of females than mates, the proportion lieing 972 females to l ,000 males. 
I tie reason for the higher proportion of females in the natural population is to be 
found iu the fact that migrants generally leave their women-folk at home so that 
while immigration tends to lower the proportion of females in a given population, 
emigration swells it. In the Mysore State immigrants outnumber emigrants very 
largely and hence the proportion of females in the actual population is less than 
that lo the natural population 

In most cases Census Superintendents did not furnish the birth-districts of 
Mysore-born pereons enumerated in their respective provinces ami it is therefore 
not possible to deal wuh the ses proportion in the natural population hv districts 
or natural divisions, 

!££?h. , 10 \ As will have been seen in Chapter IV. the population of the State is 

mMoq P reLl ° m ^;‘ nl1 > Wmdu and hence the proportion of female to males among Hindus 

' cU ** 1 Y f ^ lows ^at for all religions. The ratio for Hindu* is 969, while 962 per 

m.lle is the proportion for all religions. In all the other religions it Is lower than 
the latter, the greatest defect being among the Jains, the proportion being only 82(5 
per nulle. 1 he number of females per thousand males among Animists is 961 

nmnnr Gqual ,, to rrf al1 ro|i ^ on Proportion, Among Christians the 
proportion is 9-b per nulle. The proportion among Mnsalmans is 872 per mille end 

is better than that among Jams. The lower proportion of females in those reli¬ 
gions is due to a great extent to immigration as will appear from the figures in the 

marginal statement. From Subsidiary Table Ilf, 
it will be seen that among Hindus the proportion of 
ff'tnaJe# m the two natural divisions is gener&IJy 
better than among Munlmsaa. In both the reli- 
there is a numerical superiority of females up 
to the age-period 0-5. This superiority is mam- 
tamed among the Hindus in the age-period 5-10 
m both divisions, and, in the Eastern Division in 
all the ages put together up to 80, The propor¬ 
tion ot females is highest iu both religious in the 
fihmra that mis *. , age-period 20-25 after the ages of childhood and 

rXiSn? ° f L !l e T u femuie * between 1Q - iM >s common to both 

P f Dm >; ** hf>tweci1 th e two divisions, aged females are 

Hindus and ^ ^ Western than ' m tho Eaetet » Division among 

partfoiTby for Elected caste!* 1 In ^ number of females per fk$Qffandnudes is given 

IhUTt ' S l ' ni i' d thtf ™sto where the 

sutes m almost equal, there being 999 females to l.OUO males, N'evr in order ire 

has t UDDarMfl7* 1Jl4 T 6BP n r I,0 °° BefltliS <JH8 > VakkaUgas 980, Kuru- 

the Hindu nro mrtSV ThJw^f 0aSt< 5 ■ be F°P orliori <>£females is less than 909 
o,o .- i proportion. I he lowest proportion is to be found atnom: Idkas with 

918 females per mille M owed by MabnUw 919 and Vaisva* Viewe^bv oe 

£&$**!* °! to[ ' ,ales P" 1 ^ 5 «f. the d.amcteritit rfuJ SSly jg 

figs teaaassAHg «#*** <m m «*, b » ggSELg* 

cuo&ideriblv below th 1 1 ° U ^ h ^ number of femaJss falls 

each succeed in" a-re DcrhvJ^bm Tbe P r ?P° rtiotl of females increases with 

J r ^ P eri< ^» hut the improvement is oot so much as to convert the 
defect of females into excess except In the case of Best** I,u34) and lbga^ 
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0,018) in tisc-period 20-40, Vaisya (1,007) in age-period 15-20 and Lingayat (1 012) 
m'age-period 40 and over. As regards Musalman tribes, the Sheikhs, have a better 
proportion of females than the rest. 

12, The age returns in the Census are not very accurate and therefore on 1} 
the broad features of the distribution of the two sexes by age-periods will be 
considered. Tt will be seen in Subsidiary Table II that in the ages of infancy, dw., 
6-5. the number of females is unifomily more than the number of males. Ibis 
preponderance is kept up in the succeeding age-period >10. In age-periods 10-15 
and 15-20 the excess of females in the preceding age-periods turns into a dchciency. 
In age-period 20-25, females again outnumber males. From age-period 2&-30 
upwards females are in defect, the lowest proportioning m the age-period d<j-10 
The marked defect of females in the age-period 10-1 o and lo-20 is probabls due to 
two causes :- ri) mortality among females in ages 6-20 being higher than among 
male's ru) incorrect return of the age of unmarried females aud of mothers of very 
tender ages so that the numerical superiority of females in the age-period o-lO and 
20*25 in at the expense of the two intervening age-periods. The addition tot he 
ane-neriod 30-40 is from the ranks of those who aL the commencement of the'decern 
nhnti were aged 30-30. In all the years of the deccnmum except 1918 and 1910, the 
number of deaths relatively to males of corresponding ages was largest among 
females between the* ages, the. average proportion of female deaths being 
1 205 per mill of male deaths. This heavy mortality among females accounts 
for them low proportion in age-period HU-40. In all the succeeding ages the 
proportion of females improves correspondingly with the improvement in their 
relative mortality to males [vide ,next para . 

13 As mentioned in Chapter V the arrangements for recording births and 
tebs tn imperfect ud though _ the remits uf [lie ^ fl 


in w ___ _ _ the 

little value ' for^oomparing with" the Census, yet. they are useful as a 
measure of the influenEI of vital events on the sex ratio as there are no grounds for 
believin'' that omissions occur move largely m raw than m the other aex, In 
^nhsiriiarv Table V appended to this Chapter, the actual and proportional mu fibers of 

SfeSw durife. the tat ttacd«-d ? •**"**&*; 

untuber of births &ud of fiftAths u^s been ro- 
Although the mortality for the 
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years of the decades, except Ibt*. 

lativelv to males uniformly less among females, .— , - 

temul/acx is less than that for the male sex when taken for all ftges together, there are 

considerable variations when it is examined by age- 
periods. It will be seen from Subsidiary Table 
VI that in the first year of life the mortality among 
males is higher than among females so much so 
that although the number of male births exceeds 
female births, the proportion of the latter to the 
former is actually larger among the survivors as 
will be seen from the figures in the margin. This 
higher mortality among males continues till the 
age of 5 years is reached. After the age of 5 years 
years the mortality among females is higher than 
age onwards, it is higher among males than among 
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14. The sex composition of the population of England 
countries of Europe is «|uite different from what it w b My & 
of the Indian provinces and in India us a whole. J here 

- ■ from the table in the margin the proportion of females 

is generally much higher than the highest proportion 
obtaining in any part of India, rw. ( 1,041 in the Mam 
pur State. European statisticians assumed that this 
difference in the Indian sex proportion was due to 
wholesale omissions of females from the census 
Tecords. This was examined at considerable length 
in the Provincial mid India Census Heports of lull 
and it was pointed out that there were not adequate 
grounds for the supposition. The causes for this 
difference have, therefore, to be looked for in variations 
in the sex ratio at birth ami at death. At birth there is a preponderance of males 
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both here and m the western countries, but iu the sex lutio at death there are 
striking differences as will be seen from the table below. 
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Up to five years of age the average number of deaths among males is high 
and so far conditions are similar. Whereas in the western countries males have 
better chances of life for a comparatively short period of ten years from the age 
of 5, here the chances are even better and continue for *25 years, *.e., up to the 
age of 30. It is on account of this difference in sex mortality the difference in sex 
proportion is to some extent due. This greater mortality among females has been 
ascribed to the following 
(i) Infanticide. 

(iij Neglect of female children. 

(iii) Evil effects of early marriage and premature child bearing. 

(iv i A high birth-rate and primitive methods of midwifery. 

(v) Hard work done by women. 

(vi) Harsh treatment of women and especially widows. 

Infanticide is not known in Mysore. The remaining causes operate as in 
other parts of India and are the results of conditions prevailing particularly in 
Hindu society. They are well known and have been dealt with in the previous 
census reports and it does not appear necessary to recapitulate them. So far as 
the conditions of the decade show, there has been no improvement, in the ouLlook 
of society or in the measures for the relief of troubles peculiar tr> females, Until 
such an improvement take a place, it is just possible that the sex proportion will 
continue to fall as it has done in the past. 


15. It will be seen from the figures in the margin that in Mysore a lower 
proportion of females to males is a common feature in all the 
censuses excepting that of 1881, In that Census females 
slightly outnumbered males. This has been attributed to the 
heavy mortality of males during the severe famine of INI 6-1877. 
Since iHfcU, the proportion of females to males has steadily 
declined iu the State as il whole. As coni pared with the last 
Census it is only in the Kadur District that the sex proportion 
re main ed practically the same. To the Kolar Gold Fields City) 
the proportion of females has improved appreciably. For tfie 
area now included in the said city the female proportion in lyil 
was 800 per mille. It is now 846 per mille. The excess of females in the Bassun 
District in the last, Census Iiob now turned into a defect while in the Mysore 
District the excess of females continues though not to the same extent. In ot her 
districts and cities and in the two divisions, the proportion of females shows a 
decline. The caste returns exhibit the same downward tendency. In no caste has 

the proportion improved over what it was in the 
previous decade. It may be observed in this con¬ 
nection that this decline in the proportion of 
females is not peculiar to the State and that it is 
noticeable in most of the provinces and states of 
India and in India as a whole. Figures relat¬ 
ing to a few provinces are given in the margin. 
Variations in the sex proportions are duo to differ¬ 
ences in the sex composition of migrants and in the 
sex ratio at birtb and at death. Though the volume 
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of immigration is the same ox in 1911, yet the sex proportion among immigrants 

is better in 1921 as wiI I be seenfrom the figures in 
the margin. The volume o! emigration is small and 
it docs not affect the proportion of females ad¬ 
versely. The effect of migration so far as the 
last decade is concerned is to improve the propor¬ 
tion of females. The decline in it has therefore to 
Iks accounted for by the fact that the female popu¬ 
lation has not grown at the same rate ns the male 
population, The vital statistics reported in the 
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decade indicate this, yet much reliance cannot he placed on it on account of the defec¬ 
tive avstem of registration. A more reliable indication seems to be the fall m the 
proportion of females in the natural population fromDSO in 1911 to 97-J in 1921. To 
a small extent the inline naa epidemic of 1918may account for the greater disparity 
in the sex proportion. 1 u al I other years .>f the decade, the ratio of female to male 
deaths ranged from 919 per milk- in 1913 to %l per nolle ml.Ml. But in JO IB 

the proportion rose to 1,005 per mille. In deaths due to mfimmaa alone m that 
rthe proportion is muchihighi r l."1-2 per millc. If the deaths on this 

account arc omitted from calculation the ratio at <lcath lalb to l,00o per nolle 
for 1918 and to 950 for the decade. Other calamities that affect the population and 
its sex composition are famine and plague. Although prices rose m the latter part 
of the decade to levels unheard of before, true famine conditions did not exist. The 
reported deaths on account of plague do not differentiate between the sexes and 
hence the effect of this on «cx proportion cannot be estimated, 

I f ; There is a treater numberof UJules than females in tlio State m a w hole, but 
it is not so ill all imparts. The sex proportion in different religions, castes and 
tribes revcub nothing in particular. Up-to the age of 30 years females exceed males 
m the total population: but after that age their proportion falls on account of higher 
mortality among them. In 1881 there was an excess of females m .he State but 
the proportion lias been falling from decade to decade as the growth of female 
population has not kept P«» with tliat of lualeH - 
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CHAPTER VI*—SEX. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


I.— General proportions of the sexes by natural divisions and districts. 
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II. —NUMBER OF FEMALES PER 1,000 MALES AT DIFFERENT AGE-PERIODS BY 
RELIGIONS AT EACH OF THE LAST THREE CENSUSES. 
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in.—N umber of females ter 1,000 males at different age-periods by 
RELIGIONS AND NATURAL DIVISIONS. (ClilUS 1921) 
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rv.— Number of females per 1,000 males for certain selected castes. 
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CHAiTJJE VI.—SKX, 


V. —Actual koubeb of uikthk and deaths jhefouted foil each a ex 
DUBISO THE DECADES 1891-1900. 1901-[910 AND 101+19*0. 
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VI.— NUMBEB OF DEATHS OF EACH SEX AT DIFFERENT AliES. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
CIVIL CONDITION. 


Reference 
to statis¬ 
tics. 


Instruc¬ 
tions to 
enume¬ 
rators. 


Featores 
of mar¬ 
riage 
statistics. 


Compari¬ 
son with 
England 
and Wales 


Civil condition is a general term for indicating any of the conditions aa to mar¬ 
riage of a person, i, e., whether he or she is unmarried, married or widowed. 
Statistics relating to civil condition are given in Imperial Tables VIT and XIV. In 
the former they are combined with age and sex for each of Lhe main religions while 
in the latter the figures are given in the same manner for selected castes, tribes and 
races except that the age-periods are different. The following Subsidiary Tables 
appended at the cud of the Chapter present the salient features of these two tables 

1. Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex, religion and main nge- 
period at each of the last five censuses. 

II. Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages in each 
religion and natural division. 

HI. Distribution by main age-periods and civil condition of 10,000 of each 
sex and religion. 

IV. Proportion of the sexes by civil condition at certain ages for religions 
and natural divisions. 

V, Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sox at certain ages for 
selected castes. 

2. The instructions regarding the entry of civil condition at this Census were 
the same os in 1911. Every person was to be shown as unmarried, married or 
widowed. Prrsons who were recognised by custom as married were to be entered 
as such even though they may not have gone through a full and formal ceremony, 
e. g., persons going through l4 Kud!be ,f and “Sirudik^ 1 ' forms of marriage. Prosti¬ 
tutes and concubines were to he entered as unmarried unless they returned them¬ 
selves otherwise. The statements of such persons were bo be accepted w ithout cavil- 
Divorced persons were to be shown ns widowed. 

3. In Mysore as in other parts of India marriage is not only universal bat also 
takes place very early in life. The bulk of the population is Hindu among whom it 
is a religious sacrament and its celebration is an obligatory duty any breach of 
which generally involves, in spite of the activities of social reformers for more than 
a quarter of a century, not only social obloquy in this world, hut also dire punish¬ 
ment in the next. Although among Masalmans it is only a contract, revocable at 
any time, it is equally universal. So also, iL is among the Jains and the An imists. 
Thin universality of marriage is not peculiar to this country or to India, but is a com¬ 
mon feature in every society which has emerged from the very primitive stage. As 
pointed out in the India Report of the last Census, marriage is less common only in 
the advanced countries of the West where economic conditions restrain the desire to 
marry. This is brought out better by a comparison of the statistics ol marriage in 
Mysore and a western country for example, England and Wales. 

4. The number of persons who at the time of the Census were unmarried and 
were likely to remain as such to the end of their Jives was very small in the State, 
Taking the age of 35 years as the limit after which first marriages are extremely 
improbable, there were in the'Stafce 4,459 males and 1,8'0 females who had not mar¬ 
ried. The corresponding figures for England including Wales were 17*2,202 for males 
and 183,645 for females (1911 Census). That is to say there were in England 39 
bachelors and 10-1 spinsters for one of each in Mysore. Below 16 years of age 1,815 
males and (18,736 females bad gone through the marriage ceremony in the State while 
not a single person under 15 years was returned as married in England. Between the 
ages of in and 20 the number of the married in the State was 14,713 for males and 
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tea and 20,111 for females iu England and 
Wales or in other words for uvery five mules 
and nine females in Mysore who had mar¬ 
ried before attaining 20 years of age there 
WftS oulv one male andone female m England 
and Wiles. Although the disparity re the 
actual numbers is very great the difference 
in the proportional figures (see table in 
margin) is equally striking as the population 
of England and Wales is more than six tunes 
the State population, 
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T]io figures at fcfie fiWe indicate thfi age-group. 

* The diagram given above illustrates the salient features of the statistics 
! I 5, hi- SOS and age. The unmarried among the males are 

of the three ci\ <' 1 females. The majority of bachelors are below the age 

S°15 venre^'Hli among females a fair proportion has been married by that age. 

EiwnVhi the earffngS-periods the married state is more common among males 
Except in the ear Hi l h widowed, males are in a minority in every 

than among female^ ^ of each of the three civif 

gES !» with 4p»~tely with fffoMUB to *K aud age 

— . . .% . —,io; rt n ft rut. it is found that 5o uer cent of to 
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or .bout 1 por 

ages of 16 and 40 V oonu i a tiou, 93‘6 per cent of maids are below 

cent of tbs” pf & 40 years form only S O 

cfnt Spinsters aglf] 40 and over number 5,009 only and represent 0*5 per 
per cent, bpinsu rs p , t DO nnlation. The proportion of the unmarried m 

«*> 1 

j „f fl n u rr proportionately mure numerous among 

Christians tbanln all other religions, the proportion being 603 per mi lie of the total. 
ChristianB tnan m . Sroportions among Mtisnlmnna and Ammists, tw., 

B^hefore »™ *■> al ““ s 'Tbpropnrtton «n,„„ R Jains is slightly loss 

55 r h sb* Hindu ju> •*,*«^ 

Satistici of the uniuarried below 16 yearn, of age are of interest only among the 
btatistics oi toe wu b marriage below that age m most common and 

wiSbfdealt with in subsequent paragraphs. In age-period ^toofleB^thanthe 
U KWW.WIn(s uer l 000 The Jains have 37 bachelors per 1,000 less llan the 

SEto'SSfwSil *ta Acimists hare the lowest .proportion of the un- 

married w^.. 363 per mille. The proportion m the remaining two religions 
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(iii} com¬ 
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Miisivluian itnd Hindu is higher than in tlie Animist, hut lower than in the Jain and 
Christian religions. Ah between them the unmarried state is more common among 
the Musalmans. ■ B 

Among females the unmarried of all ages are proportionately most, numer¬ 
ous among Christians, the ratio being 490 spinsters to 1.000 of the total population. 
File Ani mists follow with a proportion of 458 per mi lie. The Musa! mans have a 
hotter proportion (433 per mill© than either the Hindus (387) or the Jams (-^55 per 
milli'j who have returned the lowest proportion. Viewed by age-periods the dif¬ 
ferent religions occupy the same relative position to one another except in age- 
penod 5-10 where the variations are not important enough to require notice. 

8. For the purpose of comparing the relative prevalence of marriage in differ¬ 
ent communities the proportion of the unmarried to the total population serves 
better than the proportion of the married an in the Case of the bitter the married 
condition of a person changes on the death of his or her spouse. Judging bv tills 
standard and restricting the comparison to the female sex for the sake of simplicity it 
is found that the married state is most coin mow among Jains and Hindus and least so 
among Christiana. Early marriage is more common than adult marriage among 
Jams. Adult marriage prevails more largely among Musalmans and Anijnists, 

J. J he proportion of the unmarried of all ages to the total population has 
increased by (j per luille of each sex since 1911. An improvement is notice- 
able in both sexes of the different religions except that among Christmas, 
v jert are three bachelors loss per 1,000 males. In comparing variations by 
age-periods it would be sufficient if attention is confined to age-groups which will 
give some indication regarding the comparative frequency of early marriages. 
Among males m age-group JO-15 there is an increase of one per mi lie for all reli- 
gions toget ier, but it must be remembered that the scope for improvement is some 
what limited as the proportion of the unmarried was as high as 995 per mi lie in 
1J11, the proportions m different religions generally being one or two per mi lie 
more or less. Among females aged 1.0-15 the increase is mote satisfactory ■ there 
are new *i> more maids per 1,000 persons of all religions than iri 1911, The in¬ 
creases in the different religions areHindu ‘23, MusiUman 28, Christian 21, Jain 83 
and Animjst 86 per nulie. In age-period 16-20 the proportion among males has 
improved to the same extent. In the number of bachelors of all religions there is 
an uwmeeof 26 parthouBftBd. The increase among the Hindus is fairly high, 
i - v i<f a r t bG , re ,aro ai “°ng Musalmans 17 t among Christians 9, among 

ioIT .,«u Ammists 4 more bachelors per thousand aged 15-20 than in 

ton' rei proportion among females of all religions aged 16-30 haa Fallen since 
1911. 1 here are now 25 less maids per nnJJe and the variations by religions are,—a 

decrease among Hindus and Ammists of 28 and 15 per milk- an increase 
' riS a “ d Ja ? na ° au f 5 P er miiIe ' respectively. Corresponding to 
Thm d 3 ^*7* “ lhe proportion of the married and the widowed. 

Ibis should not however be taken a3 showing a greater prevalence of “ early ,f 
marriages among females as by age fifteen puberty will have been attained and 
mamage after that age is not abnormally early for the conditions obtaining in a 
trop.c» Icramtiy tike Mysore. As husbands an- cunumlly older ihauwlvfs^e 
period 10-lo among females may lie taken to correspond to age-period 1S-2CI among 
males as regards the age at which marriage may 'be consider*! early In 3 

In^rn. f C " i a 0, i P OT t | h T 18 , a dccllled improvement in the proportion ol the unmarried 
in the decadelfll 1-21. It is noticeable uniformly from Census to census and from 

the table in the margin, it will 
be seen that it is very marked 
since 1881. Early marriages 
are not no much in vogue now. 
Moreover since 1881 the pro¬ 
portion of the unmarried has 
been steadily improving iu both 
sexes not only in the total popu¬ 
lation, but also in the population 
of the different religions. It 
may therefore be concluded that 
there is an unmistakable ten- 
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10. The number of married parsons is 38*9 per cent of the mate ami lO'ti per 
coni, of the female population. As til ready mentioned marriage is comparatively 
nire among boys under 15 years of ago while by that ago a fair proportion of girls 
will have gone through the marriage ceremony. These early marriages take place 
mostly among Hindus and statistics relating to them arc dealt with in subsequent 
paragraphs. The proportion of the married among females increases up to the age 
of ^5 years after which it falls not only on account of mortality in that sex, but also 
in the ot her sex, loss of husband*. The largest number of married females is 
iu age-period 20 2o in which nearly *20 per cent of the wives will be found. Among 
males the married are most numerous in age-group 30-85 and their numbers decrease 
from this age onwards but their proportion to the male population of corresponding 
age* is at wavs higher than the same proportion among females. For example, among 
tho&r aged 10 and over there are 1 ’ males who have wives to 5 females w ho have 
husbands. This is because husbands arc practically without exception older than 
their wives and as such the latter are grouped in some earlier age-pertod. Another 
reason is that occasionally elderly bachelors marry but k piasters seldom do so. A 
mom important reason is tlmt, a widower (unless very old or infirm and even these 
are overlooked sometimes if there is wealth enough) seldom remains Jong without 
changing his forlorn condition, but a female once a widow generally remains a 
widow for life. at. least in the Hindu population, which forms IH i per cent of the 
total. If males had oalv one chance of marrying the proportion of the married 
among males would probably be lower thsn among females on ™. bje r0 ‘ 

lulive mortality among the latter in early life »«.. ages lo-dO being higher, ns 

pointed rmt in Chapter \ I. , „ . ort _ 

11. Among Hindus the proportion of the married of all ages is -i> 0 per cent 
of the mate and 40*9 per cent of the female population. It will be observed that 
the Hindu male proportion is slightly higher than the general proportion of the 

married of all religious together and that the Hindu female proportion is.jus cf]ua 
' . ip i __ u. i Via runifirniMPj rub ir inns the nrcoort-ion oi tne 
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among Musa!,nan and Animist females is higher than the general average rz 
416 and 41*3 per cent, respectively. The proportion among Jam females n 400 
and among Christians 37*2 per ceut which is the lowest m all the religion* 

In the reproductive ages of 15 to 10 vears the K 

portion of the married rik, 579 males md 848 females per l,JW0 of each sex L be 
married state is proportionately least common among Christ,aus, the number of 
husbands and wives bein'’ -15H ami (>tf9 per mi lie, respectively. I be Jams have 9 
rirnm husbands and 74 more wives per mille than Christians. In llu- male popula¬ 
tion the Hindus have a high r proportion than the Musalmuns but m the female 
ooouhtion the proportion of the married is considerably lower than m the latter, 
fhf tow, |W 1., 1,0. aw for oaks 036 and »21 udfut feu,u os . and »» anion. 

Hindus oud Muwlmans. respectively. It 'rill be observed that the proport,on of 
the married is very high among Animist and Musalman female* and is attributable 
10 the prevslel.ee of adult. marriages and to the absm.ee of restrictions regarding 

. widow marriage* , . , , . .. -. k 

1*2. The statistics of child and premature marriage* remain to be dealt w ith. 

In the fpnuer entegory will be included luarriages of tlm*' below the age of 6 veure 
and to ZZS ifuW a«ed «. tat •» 

this l. i + bar ft.™ will hr* 12 vBftr h ub it is wloptea m J-Lioie \ m put t m <i n ( 

It is hardly necessary to mention that although marriage changes the status 
of narlfes immediate!v after its celebration it is not followed by the coup e 
UviK^tUerns man and wife Frn* this aHcporate ceremony ,a performed among 
Hindus after the wife attains puberty. 

... mi l - , f „u;M™n Ip-w than 5 vears of age who were returned us child mar- 

.!. 1 he number of cb dn n le» inau ^ ^ ^ 

married at the present Census is 208 -U ooysauur^ ~ d P 

an- Hindus Of the remaining -'> children, one is a Christian girt ana two ooys 

SCEj by & A to 

us large as tne t.uLurii iw. ^veral cantm* charge oflioes instead of m 

»r&' m“ L lull For in toe »« 'be entries on the slips wo^ 
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invariably compared with those ld the schedules and were found correct and there 
were no grounds for considering the sehcduh entries to be erroneous. If these 
cases have been do erectly returned bj the onuiterator* »l haft to lx; inferred that 
the mitnbt-r of child marriages bus increased since Hill. 

H. The actual number of children between the agesof 5 and 10 who had under¬ 
gone the marriage ceremony in 433 
boys and 2/>5 t girls. Iletai Is 
i>> religion art? given in the tiiar- 
giual table. These marriages 
Luke place iMostly among Hin¬ 
dus. The few cases returned in 
the other religions are very pro¬ 
bably exceptional and may be left 
out of consideration. The pro¬ 
portion of the married To those 
aged -j — i "J is given for numerical - 
ly important castes in Subsidiary 
Table V of this < Chapter. The proportion of lx>y-husbands to those aged 5-12 is very 
small being one per mille generally- It is -2 per mi lie only among Ganigas, Hollas, 
KshnUriyas, Pancbalas and Uppanm. 's tpay be expected the highest pro¬ 
portion of girl-wives is among the Brahman and Taisya castes who ns a rule 
many their cirls before puberty, t'anchalas are said to observe the rule, hut 
no particular variation is to be found in the different civil conditions as compared 
wit h other castes who admittedly do not observe the rule. Them are 56 limluimn 
and 69 Vnisya girl-wives per 1,000 girls in curb caste. The caste with tin next 
lower proportion is the Untilga. with HK per mille. Lowest proportions returned are 
15 per mille among Tigalas and 16 per mille among Dev aligns. These marriages 
also take place among Madigns and Hoi eyas, the proportions of married girls 
being *24 and 33 per mille, respectively. How effectively the rule of pre-puberty 
marriage compels Brahmans and Vaisyofi to find husbands for their girls before 
they attain maturity con be judged by the disparity in tin proportion of the mar¬ 
ried girls among them and in other castes, A better index is the proportion (given 

in the margin; of the unmarried to the popu¬ 
lation in corresponding ages in the respective 
castes. It will be observed that the propor¬ 
tion of the unmarried among Brahmans and 
Yafeyaa is extremely small. A Unit a fifth of 
girls aged 12-15 among the Brahmans and 
Jess than a fifth among the Vaisyns remain 
on married while in the other castes men¬ 
tioned in the table about two-thirds remain 
uiiwedded. In the remaining castes the pro¬ 
portion is generally higher. Among a thou¬ 
sand females aged 12-*20 there are only 90 
Brahman and 48 Yaisya maids while in the 
remaining castes mentioned in Subsidiary 
'Fable Y the proportion varies from 845 among Mnhrattas to 551 among 
Voddas. 

15- In tlie first of the tables given in the margin of the above para the actual 
number of married children aged 5-10 is shown fnr the Census of 1911 also. In all 
the religions there is u decline in the number of girl-wives, but aiming Hindu boys 
:ln*re in an increase of 350 husbands, ft is not easy to account for this increase or 
in trace it to particular castes as the corresponding age-period in Table XIV is 5-1*2 
\ i-ara. It may however he noticed that as compared with the proportional figures 

for age-group 5-12 for 1911 the castes mentioned in tin- 
n*B*)i n* ,g*a ,. iiiiirgih have shown a very small increase in the proportion 
dri i’innH. et married hoys, ihe proportion of married gins aged 5-12 

has declined generally in all the castes since lllll. It was 
:»5 per mille among Brahmans and 85 per mille among Vai&yns and these- were the 
highest proportions then returned. The lowest proportion ivas 24 per mille and this 
wits among Tignlas as at present. It will he observed that, these proportions—the 
highest and the lowest -arc much higher than tin coni ^ponding proportions in 1921. 
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Corresponding to this decline of wives there is on increase of to aide in all the castes 
except Uppara which has one maid per ! ,<**> leas than in Ifll L Further the pro- 
portion of unmarried girls in the Hindu religion as a whole has lmproveCvery much 
shit:*- 1S01. It may therefore be inferred that these prematura marriages are less 
common in the decade if the anomalous increase among Hindu boys is left out of 

consideration* ri ,., , 

1(5, It will be seen from the uble in the margin that the number of clUtd and Compari 

premature marriages in Mysore is con- ” : * 1 ' 
siderably less than in the adjoining 
Presidency of Madras and in Indian 
states like Baroda or Gwalior. The 
smalt number in Mysore is not so much 
due to Mysoreans being more enlight¬ 
ened than their brethren in other parts 
of India, hut to the existence on the 
Statute Book of the Infant Marriages 
Prevention Regulation. This piece of 
m i«iu alter .nr. Mai abort's campaign brought the evils of 
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legislation was passed in J.8SM after Mr. _ _ . . 

such marriages prominently to notice. It prohibits the marriage of a girl who has 
not completed her eighth year of life and also of the marriage of a poison who has 
completed his 50th year with a girl who has not completed her 14 th year of age. 
In Barndn 3l similar law is in force, but the age-limit for the marriageofgiris is much 
lusher, n>.. 12 years. But marriage between the nge «MM2 is permitted under 
imhahlv thv larger proportion in i hrit> St ate ih ilnr £*■ advantage Ejl-io^ 


,‘ri 

license 


and probably tbu larger pm port 
taken of this provision. 

17. During the perio l of 16 years ending with the lust Census the total nuiu* 
her of eases prosecuted under the 'Regulation was 202 of which 175 resulted in the 
conviction of 4T5 persons. The number of oases was large tu the early days of the 
Regulation and grew less as Its provisions became better known, Duri ng t he decade 
1911-1911 only 10 cases involving 132 persona weve dealt with of winch -i ended 
in the conviction nf 86 persons. Kv«u if it is assumed Lhat all these oases were 
marriages of infante, the number is very small when compared with the mow use in 
the number of married children returned at the Census and it must_ bn remembered 
that the cases deal! with io the earlier years of the decade will not m ull probability 
be-returned ill Ugc-group 0-0 at the Census and the widowed n. Him age-penod 

should also be taken into account. It is a question, therefore, if the increase m the 
number of child marriages hi no* due to a less rigorous enforcement of the pro vi¬ 
sions of the Regulation. Tt may he said that the law may be easily, evaded by 
celebratin'* the marriages outside Mysore and that gbe Census does not indicate 
that all of them look place in it- On tha other hand it may be urged that 
the lenient punishments i nominal fines} sometimes awarded in successful cases of 
proficcutkm embolden people to break tire law, a fine being looked upon ns an addi¬ 
tional item of expenditure incidental to the mm nuge, 

18, The statistics of the widowed will now be considenjd. 
the number of 

1 are 6T and ‘20' 
widows below ,— „ 

The corresponding figures for widowers lire, o below o years 
82 between 10-15 years, Among feinalcw the proportion of the widowed to the 
population of corresponding ages lists steadily from age-penod 10-lo :illd 
highest proportion is in age-period 5U-55 m which M‘9 per cent of all tlie widows 
are to be found. I h© age at which the number of widower begins tomcre.iM 
appreciably is 20-25. The proportion of widowers is highest in age-period i0 anal 
over in which M'2 per cent of the widowers are to be found. In all age-periods 
the proportion of widowers is less than the corresponding proportion among widows. 
This is because widowers of all religions are free to many again while among 
Hindus who form the bulk of the population widow marriage is noL prevalent. 

19 In the -Jain population of all ages there are 79 widowers and 245 widows 
per 1.000 of each sex. The figures for the Hindus are 63 and 205 per mills res¬ 
pectively. These proportions are thus higher than the general proportion of 
the widowed in all the religions and, in the remaining religions the proportion is 
leas The widowed condition is least prevalent in the male Sex among the 
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Christiaan and in tho faniftlo sex among the AuimUts, the proportions being 31 and 
129 per mille, respectively. The Musa I man proportion is slightly higher there being 
per 1 ,000 of each sex 6 more widowers than among Christian* nnd .2 more widows 
than among the An musts. 

20. The table in the margin gives f<«r the different religions the actual 

number of the widowed returned in 
the early iges of life. Jt w ill be 
observed that the hulk of the 
widowed in either sex is among the 
Hindus while in the remaining 
religions the numbers are compara¬ 
tively insignificant. 

In the reproductive ages of 15 
to 40 the proportion of the 
widowed in tho different religions 
does not differ so w idely in the male 
as in the female sex for the reason 
given at the end of paragraph 18 
above. Among Jains and Hindus the proportion of widows aged Jo-40 is 
higher than in other religions the number of such widows per i,000 females 
being in the former 196 and in the latter 160. The Musalfuans have 101 widows 
per 1,000 females. The proportion among the Animtsts is lowest 'il per mille. 
Among Christians there tire 1 more widows per thousand than a uuing Aid mists. 
In discussing the proportion of the unmarried in the different religions it was 
pointed out that early marriages were moat erumnon among the Hindus mid the 
•fains. The prevalence of early marriage and the restrictions on widow marriage 
account for the higher proportion of widows in these religions. 

51- in the Stall.as a whole the proportion of the widowed to the total popula¬ 
tion has increased since 1911 when it whs 43 per milJe in the male and lUo per 
mille in the female sex. There are now 13 more widowers and li more widows per 
mille. The different religions show an increase of the widowed of both sexes except 
Christian, Jain and Axnmist in which the proportion of the widows has declined. 

Tim table in the margin shows the variation in the different religious of tin- 

widowed in the reproductive ages of 15-‘2U and 
‘20-40. It will hr* observed that the increase 
in the proportion of the widowed in all religi¬ 
ons together is the result mainly of heavy 
increases among Hindus and* Am mists 
The variations among Musiilmans and Christi¬ 
ans are slight. Tho increase in the proportion 
of the widowed since 101] is probably due to 
the indue mat epidemic in which us pointed out 
in Chapter V the mortality was very heavy hi 
age-group 15-40. But the proportions now- 
returned are considerably lower than tho t 
corresponding proportions* in 18*1 not only ’ 
for the State as a whole, but also in the 
different religions, j he proportion of girl-widows has also shown a similar decline 
since then. 

22. The marriage customs and institutions prevailing in the State have been 
dealt with in detail in the reports of previous censuses and it does not appear 
necesswy to refer to them again in this Report. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES 

—DISTRIBUTION BY CIVIL CONDITION OF 1,000 OF EACH SEX, RELIGION AND MAIN 
AGE PERIOD AT EACH OF THE LAST 5 CENSURE Si. 
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CHAPTER VII.—CIVIL CONDITION 


I. —DtSTRlBCTIOS BY CIVIL CONDITION OF 1,000 OF I’ACH SEX, ETC.— Con((/. 
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I.— Distribution by civil condition of LOGO of each sex, etc.— coneld . 
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CUAFTER V1L—CIVIL CONDITION 


II — DISTRIBUTION BV CIVIL CONDITION OF 1,000 OF EACH 3EX AT CERTAIN ACiES IN EACH 

HELIOION ANT- NATURAL DIVISION. 
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CBAITEH VIL— CIVIL CONDITION 


IV.—FBOrORTlOK <0-’ TH1 S3 XKS BV CIVIL CONDITION AT CKUTAIN AORS FOB 

RELIGIONS AND NATOHAL DIVISIONS, 
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V.—Distribution by civil condition of l,000 of each ken. at certain 

AGES FOR SELECTED CASTES. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

EDUCATION. 

This Chapter deals with the statistics collected ;»t the Census regarding the 
literacy of the people and incidentally with information in connected matters 
furnished hv the Department of Education in ike State. The information collect¬ 
ed at the Cenane has been presented iri Imperial Tables \1II and IX showing 
education by religion and age and education by castes respectively. ^ mucus 
interesting features of the figures presented in these tables anti some other details 
from departmental figures have been put into the following Subsidiary 1 nbles at 
the end of this Chapter:— 

Subsidiary Table I Literacy by age, sex and religion. 

„ „ II Literacy bv age, sex and locality. 

}) „ III Literacy by religion, sex and locality, 

„ „ IV English literacy by age. sex and locality. 

t> „ V Progress of literacy since 18SL 

„ n VI Literacy by caste. 

if !( VII Number of institutions and pupils according to the 

returns ol the Education Department. 

2. Before studying the figures of Tables VIII and IX it is necessary to state 
what they exactly mean;. The instruction to the enumerator in filling up the liter¬ 
acy columns of the schedule was that a person should lie considered literate who could 
write a letter and read the reply to it and that he should be considered literate in 
the languages in which he could do this. The instruction was perfectly clear hut 
it was perhaps too elaborate in the sense that the enumerator could not easily as¬ 
certain in each case whether this standard of knowledge was attained in the languages 
in which literacy was claimed. In several of the slips a n am her of languages were 
shown in the column for “ languages in which literate”. This kind of entry might 
be due to the vanity winch sometimes makes men claim more knowledge than they 
possess or possibly to a mistake by the enumerator in understanding the instruction,' 
The chances of error were rather more when the enumerator knew Kannada only 
than when he knew English. The English heading 11 languages in which literate " 
is one that admits of no misunderstanding as regards literacy itself, although a 
mistake is possible os regards the extent of it. The full Kannada translation of it 
was equally clear ; but the key word used for abbrevlatiing it possibly led 
to some mistakes in the entries. This phrase was “ ” {.*„ lang¬ 

uages with which a person is acquainted. “ 13 -" or acquaintance is a very vague 
phrase and is not ordinarily understood to imply literacy and in no case lilt racy 
so as to write a letter in a language and read a reply to it in the same. Numbers . 
of slips contained strings of language names ami should in some cases have 
lu'en the result of such wrong entries. Some small number even of slips which 
contained two or three languages only may also have owed one or two of 
the languages entered to the same kind of error though it is difficult to say what 
the number might be It- should however be added that :ui error of this sort would 
not affect the total number of literates (i.e., a man who was not literate would not 
owing to this mistake be shown as literatej but would affect the number of langua¬ 
ges against each of which a person would appear: that is one who was literate in 
possibly only one language might be shown as literate in nmro t appearing in our 
tables as literate under each such language. Even this error however should not 
be supposed to have occurred largely. The largest number of the enumerators 
were local people familiar with the locality where they enumerated and not likely to 
make a mistake in putting down such a detail os the literacy of the people whom 
they were censusing. Also an error of this sort is likely to have affected languages 
like Tamil or Telugu which would come as additional languages rather thnu Kan¬ 
nada or English. literacy in most parts of the litatc and in most people of all 
religions except Musaimims includes Kannada. As for English there is not 
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likely to be a large number, particularly in the interior, of persons who have 
"BOtjuriiutaiice” with English but cannot read ami writ© it. But then? would be 
many people who are acquainted with Telugn or Tamil but not, literate n either. 

3. Of the five million and uearlv 'JRU t housand persons in Lhe State a few more General 
than 443 thousand are literate. Of these about 3HK thousand arc males and about * 

GT thousand females. This means that of every thousand <4 the total population 
74 3 tv literate. Of every thousand of the population of the age of 5 years and 
over the number literate is 84. The proportion for the total population is made 
up bV 1-27 literate out of every thousand males and Id literate out of every thousand 
females {or taking population of 5 years and over hJi and -2.-1 respectively) which 
means that the total proportion of literates among males m very nearly seven times 
that among females. 

4 The spread of literacy in the population following the various religions 
appears from Subsidiary Tab],, I. H Indus have 76 literate out ofevery thousand per- 
sans of the sigo of 5 yeatf and river, the MusftlmfUiB 158 and thf C btistnvns4t 1 . i lie 
literacy proportions for other religions are not comparable to these Tor their numbers 
aresumll but the proportions umy he stated as showing the extent of hteraev 
among those coninmnitie* The Jains tavo fSM literate out of every thoiwand 
persons of the age of 5 years and over, the Buddhists 3 IU tlm Sikhs 4 U-j, the 
BnihmosTSn. the Jews 742, the Persia 744. The Annuals show the sms I proper, 
lion of 5 in a thousand. These proportions are worked out to the population aged 
five years ami over because persons below that, age cannot very well be literate and 
it is desirable not to seemingly lower the extern of literacy by taking into account 
a section of the population that cannot possibly be literate. 41m difference m the 
proportion of literates between corn in unity and community as noted above is some¬ 
times very largo. Wbatdetermines literacy in any community is in the first 
its stance the nature of the occupations it usually follows, that is, whether they am 
Mich as require a knowledge of reading mid writing and m the second msbaim., vr hot bur 
there are am special facilities within reach which attract Urn members of he 
community to Urn though t here is no great need for the learning The pure** of 
letters purely as means for intellectual growth is mostly a figment of the theorist. 

Even where 3 letters are learnt in obedience to a tradition without any spociim use 
in view, iu each individual case, some object other than this is undoubtedly present 
and is quite real; only it may have been forgotten m each case after the tradition 
hesan. There mav be certain communities m which literacy prevails largely 
because their members can pursue knowledge for its own sake but they would he 
progressive communities built up by a selective process such as the BnOnuon. In 
ail E cases the conditions first stated will be found to hold. The literacy iii the 
several couimimities may perhaps be examined in the light ol these obsenation^. 

The lowest proportion of literacy we find, is among the Ammists, Their occupy 
lion does not reouire a knowledge of reading and writing and they mostly lue 
whcre Mhoda «» not eaeily .mcSsiblc. of the .rn.ll number that are literate 
V[lBrest w - * ■ ' l --- a c i ass which has settled down id 

pursues agriculture as an occupation. 

/ long way ahead comes the Hindu 
population. The bulk of it follows avncultme and lives m the country where 
educational faeiUtiea ate necessarily less than in the urban arcs. i bo largo 
uunilior [ollowiLlE airrioolture does not loti! tbs need for letters and unites a 
sohool !«• elc.se at blind is not likely to think o tending its chtldron to 
Shool Vest above the Hindu population cornea the Musalman population 
which in both respects is in a better situation. Its reliRloo retires it to 
learn enou«li letters at least for the prayers. It forms also as stated rn the 
Chanter on llelisiou a larpe proportion of the urban population. 1 bat is, an.tr 
mmibers of it pursue oecupatious of an urban character, requinng a knowledge of 

letters and have also better opportunities for Ivarmng. yie need and the oppurumity 

have resulted in the community cnantinp over twice the Hindu proportion of 
literates The Christian population has some advantages oyer the Musalman 
copulation as the latter lias over the Hindu population, it is to an oven larger 
Jit than the Musalman an urban population and baa therefore even nor¬ 
mally „ larger need for letters and better opportunities for leanunR. H along with 
fchf 4 g facts ^we take info consideration the additional fact that man} missionary 
bodies, particularly the protestant missions, make special arrangements for the 
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education uf their folJuwers it will lit: seen that this septum of the population haft a 
distinct advantage over almost any other community Henceits very large proper* 
Una of literates as compared with either the Hindus or the Masai wans. The 
Jain population also shows a much higher proportion of literacy than the Mnsal- 
inan because its occupation is largely tradf' nr industry and a knowledge of 
letters is necessary in tins occupation. Borne classes among the Jains in Mysore 
have also a tradition for letters which must have some result in directing their 
children to schools. The Buddhist population js mostly in the Kolar Gold Fields 
(City' i and almost the whole of the rest in the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, 
and appears from Table VIII to be literate in Tamil and English, indicating that 
the literate part consists mostly of Tamilian* t-r inverted to the creed in recent years. 

A compact group of people such as they should he. that too, a group with enterprise 
enough to tliink of embracing a new creed, should lie either literate in the first, 
instance or such a* not having knowledge would seek it. The Sikh population of 
the State is, most of it, in the Civil and Military Station and high literacy in the 
community is explained by the people being such as would come a long distance 
for a living and by the facilities within reach. Compactness, urban life, and the 
pursuit of occupation requiring literacy should explain the high literacy among the 
Jews and limbmos. The highest literary is among the Pareia who lead all the 
Indian communities in this as in many other matters. 

5. A feature of the distribution of literacy closely allied with the distribu¬ 
tion thereof according to religion is the proportion of the literacy in each locality 
Where the Hindu population is most and particularly those castes of it that follow 
agriculture the proportion of literates is necessarily low, i,e. f in the districts. In 
the cities where the more literate classes congregate the proportion of literates is 
higher. Of the districts Kudur shows lie- largest proportion, m,, ii"> in a thousand 
persons of the age of 5 years and over. Next comes Shillings with EJS. Then 
comeTunikur, Hasson, and Chitaldrug and Kolar with 78, 77,74 and 71 respectively. 
Much below comes Bangalore District with 63 and last by a good deal comes 
Mysore District with 46- The fact that Kadur District Las a larger propor¬ 
tion of immigrant population than any other district and that a good part 
of this is Christian, seems to be largely responsible for its lead in respect of 
literacy hut how much is due to these causes and how much to any others 
cannot be definitely stated from the information available. Even in the propor¬ 
tion of literate among Hindus this district is first, possibly because a good part of 
the immigrant population is Hindu and has a large proportion of literates. Mysore 
District has the largest proportion ol Hindus and has the smallest proport ion of im¬ 
migrants in its population; its literacy proportion is lowest. There are two condi¬ 
tions besides the number of Christians and the proportion of the immigrant popu¬ 
lation which affect the extent of literacy ; these are the numbers which follow 
agricultural occupations and the accessibility of schools. To which of these 
factors and to what extent each district owes its place in the order indicated above 
is a matter that can only be ascertained by more detailed investigation into the 
question than is possible here. The proportion of literates in the four cities are in 
order (1 1 Bangalore City 343 > 2) Mysore City 334 f8) Civil and Military Station 
29*2 aud (4) Kolar Gold Fields (City 1 HO, The proportion of literates among . 
women for these cities is Hifi t 162, 171 and 69 respectively. Bangalore and 
Mysore Cities are cities that have grown up normally and have populations consis¬ 
ting of various communities coining together for normal urban purposes. The 
Civil and Military Station and the Kolar Geld Fields 'City) area owe their impor¬ 
tance to specific and special causes w hich are reflected in the very large deviation 
from the normal for the State of the proportions of the various religions in their 
populations. The literacy proportion in Kolar Gold Fields (City) area being lowest 
is due to the large propori ion in the population of labouring classes who are not 
keen on education, Next comes the Civil and Military Station. The very large 

E roportiuu of Christians in the population would lead one to expect that it should 
c ahead of the other two cities but the Christian population here is itself not the 
normal Christian population but consists of a large percentage of servants a class 
which is necessarily hack ward in literacy. The Hindu population of the Station 
is also likely to be less literate than the normal Hindu population consisting as it 
docs of large numbers of the castes that can bn useful in a cantonment. Mysore 
City which has all the advantages of a city and nunc of the disadvantages of either 
the Kolar Gold Fields (City) area or the Civil and Military Station comes nexttnd 
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Bangalore City which has tin further advantage of k>iqg a largo centre of business 
has the drat plan*. 

t>. it has been stated above that litenny in a. emu i mildly as a whole is de- Litaraa* 
pendent on the need it bus for I iterate and the opportunity it has and it has also by tmitir 
been indicated that a community which has been touched by progressive ideas is 
likely to resort to it more than others. This is perhaps nowhere so clear as when 
we look at the proportion of literacy in the various groups which compose the 
population of the various religious, especially thoaastea of the Hindus. Twenty- 
four in these castes appear in Subsidiary Table VI appended to this Chapter. Only 
eight of them show It*) or more literates out of each thousand of their total popu¬ 
lation : Brahman. Yaisva, Kshattriya. Seygi, Panchala, Banajiga, Lingayat and 
M&bmtta &.nd io this order: eight of them show than J) ; six oi tlu j rii be- 
tween 20 andi 50; the other two Gauiga and Dev&nga 74 and 92 respectively. The 
large communities of Holey a and Madiga show 1*2 and 4 pgr thousand respectively. 

It may be observed that the castes f imt sbo w the largest proportion are those that 
follow’ thr ** liberal ” professions, the fighting classes and the trade and industrial 
classes. These arc the classes which congregate largely in towns (what caste? 
are largely urban is discussed in the < ‘hupter on Caste) and have educational facili- 
ties within ea.&v FeiM!:h + The Holey^ find Madigfi frrtu the ngri cultural 

labouring class and live largely in villages and are not within reach of schools. 

They were not admitted into the general schools till recently noi has the impulse 
for progress been carried to them at all or with sufficient force. I hey show there¬ 
fore as"night be expected the low proportions of literates above mentioned, of 
the two the Madiga proportion is worse and is as bad as that of the Animist pro¬ 
portion. This is not to Ixi wondered at for the Madigu is hardly 1 letter off than 
the Ani tnist in this matter though In- lives in villages instead of wandering about 
or living nearer the jungle. It may bo even said that his position is worst: than 
tin position of the Ammist fur the Kor una or Konveba settling in a village can, if 
lie likes send his children to the same school as thr caste Hindus but the Madign 
cannot do eo. Something has been done in recent year* to take education to these 
castes and schools have been established in centres of large populations of the de¬ 
press’d classes and recently Government have declared that the general schools 
tire open to these classes as they are to any other caste, fhe Madiga however is 
even for u depressed class very backward. It may be noticed also that the V otlda 
literary is hardlv higher than the Madiga being 5 m a thousand as against the 4 
of the Madiga but this is due to the fact that the Vixlda is a wandering caste 
which goes about in search of earth and stone work and is therefore not y®iy 
different in character from thr Itarain& or Koracha Animfota- f he large agricul¬ 
tural caste of Vakkaliga shows 89 literate out of every thousand which, con- 
sideling what a largo proportion of it lives in villages far from the reach of schools, 
is not a very low figure as compared with the Hindu proportion. 

7 A feature of the literacy figures for a community, which depends almost Literaej 
entirely on the extent to which it bus been touched by progressive ideas, is the by sax. 
proportion of literate women it contains* The first tiling to note m tins connection 
is that, in all the communities whether urban or rural, progressive or otherwise, the 
* proportion of literacy among males is more than that among females. lUc order 
of literacy for the population of 5 years and over is Brahmos, Persia, -It ws al iu ar j 
750 per thousand; Christians, Sikhs, Buddhists, Jains and Masai mans between 411 
and IKS per thousand; and Hindus and Animistic 7t> and 5 per thousand respec¬ 
tively. In literacy among males these groups remain as above with the order within 
slightly altered. ' hi each case the proportion for males m more than for the total 
population which means that the proportion for females is of course less. In M 
<:ouitnunities which are a normal part of the population and in which the males and 
females are about equal in the population the larger the difference between the 
total literacy mid the male literacy proportions the lower would be the female 
literacy. Among the Aniiniits indeed the proportion for males is nearly double 
that of the total as the literacy among females is very nearly nothing. In female 
literacy ns in total literacy the same compact and progressive communities lead. 

Jews, Brahmos and Parsis coming first. The Christian population shows a larger 
proportion of literates among females than even the compact Sikh population, sliosv- 
in« bow progressive it is in this matter under the care of the missionary bodies 
■which have got a good part of it in hand. A lone *n} below the Sikhs comi* the 
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Buddhists, below these and very near together come the Jains and Musalrunns and 
a long way below these comes the Hindu population. The case of the Animists has 
been mentioned already. 

Languages tt. Information has been tabulated at t his Census regarding literacy in six 
of Literacy, languages—English ami Kannada and four other lauguagrs which are spoken by 
not inconsiderable numbers of the population. The largest proportion of literacy is 
in Kannada—58 in every thousand persons of the population of ail ages knowing 
this language. Out of every thousand of the population of all ages ten are literate 
in Buginh, six. in Tamil, six in Hindustani, four in Tulugu and one m M libretti. 

It should be remembered that these figures are not exclusive of one another 
where t he same person knows several languages he is counted under each separat ely. 
As a matter of facta large part of the literacy cf ten in every thousand in English 
consists of Hindus and Musalman.. and Indian Christians and nearly all Of 
these persons are likely to have learnt English only as a second language in addi¬ 
tion, in all probability’ to their mother tongue or the language oi the country they 
live in. It may here be stated that there are schools iu the State f r teaching 
English, Kannada and Hindustani, IVIugu and Tamil can he studied, as second 
languages in the English schools. A large number of the literates in Telugu, Tamil 
and M&hratta are in all likelihood immigrants or sett lets from the Tdugu, Tamil 
and Muhratta countries, small numbers being persons who learn the languages in 
private schools or at home or as second languages in colleges or schools in the 
State. 

LJUracy 0 The literacy of ten iu a thousand persons of the population of all ages in 

tn English English is fairly well distributed over the whole State, Thu Cities of Bangalore and 
fi> by loci’ jpysure where students from all over the State gather for higher education whether 
ilty in the arts or Lhr technical courses and where there are a large number of o dices 

have a proportion of persons literate in English far beyond any of the mofuisU 
areas. The Civil and Military Station with the large European and Anglo-Indian 
element iu the population may perhaps be expected in this respect to have a better 
place compared with these two cities than it has in general literacy. It does not 
however come up to the level of Bangalore City. The Kolar Gold Fields (City,5 
area has a good proportion of literates iu English though it is only n third uf that 
for Mysore City, f The figure for 1UI l for the Kolar Gold Fields area seems more 
than that for iy2i in the Subsidiary Table but, this is because some villages which 
in 1911 were not taken as part of the area have at this Census been so taken and 
their population with a smaller proportion of literates in English bos diluted thd 
figures for the area as taken at the last Census). Of the districts Kadur is first 
with 09 per ten thousand of the total population, Hhimoga next with 53 and Kolar 
close beside it with 57. Then come in order Hamsun, Tumkur, Bangalore, and 
Chitaldrug and last Mysore District, In this respect as in general literacy Kadur 
District is first and Mysore District last. The disparity between the cities and the 
districts in the proportions is. as might be expected, greater in literacy among 
females than among males. The proportion for females is largest in the Civil 
and Military Station with its large Christian population with a large proportion 
of the European and Anglo-Indian element. Next comes Bangalore City, . 
next the Kolar Gold Fields area and last Mysore City. Kadur shows the largest 
proportion of 3 women in ten thousand of the population literate in English. 
The last place is shared by Mysore and Chitaldrug Districts. 

(ii) by reli’ Ol people professing the various religions the compact ami progressive 

©on and communities of Parsi, Jew and Brahum lead with 548, 427 and 157. respectively, of 
eBat ® persons who know English out of every thousand of their population* Then rotnes 

the Christian population with 225. This large proportion however is due to the num¬ 
bers of Europeans and An .do-Indians included in this composite group. The Indian 
Christians by themselves show a proportion of 90 literate in English out of every 
thousand, Buddhist and Sikh come next with 64 and 32 and far below comes the 
Jain population with 15 The Musalmans show IU and the Hindus8; (propor¬ 
tions to the population of 5 years and over will he found in Subsidiary Table Fi, 
Particular castes uf the Hindus however show ijuiio large proportions of persons 
literate in English. Next after the Europeans of whom (using approximate figui es) 
61 oat of 68 and the Anglo-Indian of whom 47 out of 68 know English cornea the 
Brahman with, 18 out of every ICO literate in English, i f the figures for males 
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only are taken the proportion is v!4 out of every hundred. Next cmncs the Indian 
Christian community with 9 out of every hundred. Excepting, of course, the 
European and Anglo-Indian the Indian Christian community has a larger proportion 
of literates among females, than any other religion group or caste save the very 
small community of Jews, The Kshattriya, Vaiaya. Mahnvfcfcaand Banajiga which 
show large proportions of general literacj' show nunparatively large proportions more 
than a 101) in every ten thousand hen? aIso. No Other Hindu community approaches 
eveu 50. The Lingayat, Neygi and I’:uieUaln whiebstand with the Malimttnaiul Baua- 
jiga in general literacy show rather poorer proportions in literacy in English ns com¬ 
pared with those groups. Whet her the persona of a community take to English is 
mostly a matter of the occupation which they generally adopt. Those that take to 
Government service or ot her employ meat that is largely clerical seek along with 
literacy in the language which is generally learnt literacy in English also. Viewed from 
this standpoint the various communities show the following numbers literate in 
English out of every ten that- arc literate at all; Brahman 8, Kshattriyn 2, Yiusya 
T, Mahratta 1, Banajiga I. The Musalman communities of Saiyid, Sheikh and 
Pat ban which show fair proportions of literary as compared with these Hindu 
communities show however smaller proportions of literacy in English, the least be¬ 
ing Saivid with 116in ten thousand against the T2f) of the Mahrat-ta which is low¬ 
est of the communities above mentioned. The Animists in the State have 5 persons 
literate in English. 

I j. The extent of literacy in particular age-groups is shown in Subsidiary Tables 
I and II at t he end of this Chapter, For every thousand persons of each age-group 
and sex the number of literates is 85 for males and T2 for females of ages 5-10; 128 
for males and 36 for females of ages 10-15; 17 J for males and 48 for females of ages 
l->-‘20; 169 for males and 111 for females of ages 20 and over. There is an increase 
in the proportion of literates from the first group to the second and from the second 
to the third but a decrease from the third to the fourth. Where educational facilities 
increase largely Pom year to year amidst an ill iterate population, and where those 
who are only moderately literate m their earlier years a re likely to lapse into illiteracy 
in their later years, this decrease in the last group is a feature of the figures which 
might be expected. It will appear below that there was an increase in the number of 
schools and in the number of scholars in them in the decade larger than ever before. 
The second condition Li*, that of those who pick up letters when young lapsing into 
illiteracy in later life obtains to some extent in the State. The increase of schools and 
scholars explains also how the proportion for age-group JO and over which tn 1911 
Was more than that for the age-group 15-20 a phenomenon which could not be 
satisfactorily explained) baa now fallen to a level that can be more easily understood 

I t. Subsidiary Table V shows the progress of literacy in the State for three 
successive census years 1001, 1911, 1931, Figures for 1881 and 1391 cannot he 
worked out as details for the age 10 aud over are not available in the tables for those 
years. The progress since iSil will be followed from the figures in the margin 

showing the proportion of literates to the whole 
population for the several census years since 1361. 


From the Subsidiary Table it is clear that the increase in the proportion since 
IDOL is common to all the districts and cities and to the two decades. The figures 
for males for the State excluding the Civil and Military Station rose from 117 in 
1901 to 136 in 19U and is 157 for 1921; that for females rose from 8 in 1801 to 18 
in 191 i and is ‘21 for 1921, The progress of literacy among females is seen by the 
fact that the 192L proportion ts more than *2| times the (901 proportion. It is 
not very much in itself but is seen to advantage by this comparison. 

1- The progress indicated by census figures is confirmed by the depart mental 
statistics presented in Subsidiary Table VII, There were 3,526 institutions in all 
(both public and private/ with 102,433 scholars in them in Uf91. In the twenty 
years to 1911 the number of institutions rose by about 852 and that of scholars 
by about 41 thousand. Between lull and 1921 the number of institutions rose 
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by about C thousand and the scholars by 172 thousand an increase which without 
exaggeration may be called phenomenal. The largo stride in the decade was due 
to a veir vigorous educational policy initiated in the State early in the decade and 
continued to the last. It is however necessary to state that some correction to the 
figures showing the increase might be necessary to give the actual increase for the 
figures for the earlier years did not take into account several private institutions 
which in one way or another did not come to the notice of the Department and most 
of them are likely to have been included in the figure for 1921, having come into 
touch with the Department of Public Instruction under a very liberal scheme for 
grants-in-aid under the new policy. With all allowances however, for this cause, 
it must be said that the readiness of the people to respond to a forward policy and 
take advantage of it was remarkable. 
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III—Literac y by religion hex \ni< locality. 
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YI.— Literacy by caste. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


LANGUAGE. 


This Chapter deals with the information regarding the mother-tongue of the General, 
people recorded at the Census anti tabulated in Imperial Table X. The following 
Subsidiary Tables have been appended bo this Chapter; 


I. Distribution of total population by language. 

II. Distribution by language of the population of each district. 

1 [I. Comparison of caste and language tables. 

2, . It has been stated in the previous Chapter that live languages have been Diatribe* 
treated as vernaculars of the State at this Census as at, the previous Census, These turn or the 
are: - Kannada, Hindustani, Telugu, Tamil and Marathi. The total population and *>°D a j£ 
the number of people who speak the several vernaculars expressed in thousands and Jan g U£ ^ e 
their proportion permille are as below: — 


Total population 

5,97S J 

Kimnadii 

4,357 

Telugu 

923 

Tftiuil 

363 

Mintlustimi 

331 

Mum t hi 

78 


or 712 per iniilir. 


t* 

M 


151 

44 


hh 


56 


13 


These five languages include between them 5,850 thousand persons. The per¬ 
sons whose toother-tongue is not] a vernacular of the State count 1129 thousand. In 
other words out of every thousand persons of the population 979 apeak vernaculars 
of t he State and ‘21 speak some other language. Of these other languages the most 
widely' spoken are,among Indian languages, Liiinbiuu with nearly 4H thousand, I ulu 
55 thousand K oakum 12 thousand and Malay a lam nearly six thousand; among Euro¬ 
pean languages English with 14 thousand. Other languages, Indian and foreign, 
like Gujarati and Persian count about three and one thousand respectively and some 
of them very small numbers, as for example, Burmese 5 persons, or Armenian or 
Baluchi 2 each. The proportions per millet of the persons speaking the more 
important languages appear in Subsidiary iablu I- 

3 The proportions of the people per ten thousand persons in each district and Language 
city speaking each of the more important of these languages are presented in Sub- dtstribn- 
sidiary Table U. It will appear from that table that Chitaldrug District comes " 0n * y 
nearest the mean for the State and that all the other districts and all the cities show 
more or less large differences from the figures for the State duo to the character of 
the population of earth. The largest divergence is shown by the Civil and Military 
Station and the Solar Gold Fields. The Kannada speaking population in the for¬ 
mer is only 540 out of every ten thousand, and in the hitter 750 as against the 7,1*20 
which is the average for t he State. The Tamil speaking population is 4,866in each 
ten thousand in the former and 5,902 iu the latter against the State average of 489. 

Other figures for these two cities may be studied in the subsidiary table. It may 
be observed that Lhe proportion of the Telugu speaking population iu Kolar Gold 
Fields though somewhat larger than the proportion for the State is however much 
] esSi t|j aTl that for the surrounding area of the Kolar District. The very small pro¬ 
portion of speakers of Kannada, the comparatively very large proportion cf the 
speakers of Tamil in both those cities and the small proportion of speakers of Telugu 
j n t i u > K 0 | ar Gold Fields as compared with the surrounding country are the result 
of the special character of the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore and the Kolar 
Gold Fields area which have attracted particular classes of people for serving the 
need* of the laree European population in the former and for work on the mines in 
the latter Next in the extent of deviation from the average for the State are the 
two other Cities, Bangalore aud Mysore. The former has 3,359 and the latter 5,284 
sneakers of Kannada out of every ten thousand of population and of Tamil speakers 
o' i0 y ftn( j i *231. Of Telugu speakers Bangalore City Ims more than the State average 
and Mysore’ City less than the average mainly because Bangalore City is nearer the 
Telugu border o'f the State, having the two dist ricts of Tnmbur and Kolar contiguous 


Classifica¬ 
tion of 
languages 


Vernacu¬ 
lars of the 
State. 
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CHAPTER IX.—LANGUAGE. 


and Mysore City is farther away. Of the diet riots, Kolar shows a very small number 
of speakers of Kannada, Telugu occupying here the place that Kannada occupies in 
all the other districts. The other figures call for no remarks. 

4. Of the five vernaculars of the State, Kannada, Tamil and Telugu belong to 
the Dravidian family of languages and Hindustani and Marathi to the Indian branch 
of the Indo-European family. Uf the other languages spoken by fairly large groups 
as mentioned above, Lambatii is a tribal language placed by the Linguistic Survey 
under sub-branch of Sanskrit in the Indo-Aryan family of languages. Tula and 
Maluyalam are Dravidian languages and Konkani (the language of the immigrants 
from South Curiam) is a dialect of Marathi and should go with that language. 
English mainly spoken bv Europeans, migrant or domiciled (or their descendants), 
belongs to the Indo-European family. There am thus in the State {l) three Dnwi- 
diau languages which are vernaculars and two other Dravidian languages spoken by 
fairly large numbers of the population; 2) two languages of the Indian branch of 
Indo-European family of languages which are vernaculars ; and one dialect of one of 
them spoken by a large body of immigrants and anot her a tribal language placed in 
the same group; and (3) one language of the European branch of the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean family spoken by a Fairly large section of the population largely tinmigrant and 
partly domiciled. 

5. fl) Kannada . — Mysore is mainly the country of the Kannada language 
except on the north-east where it is largely Telugu; and the bulk of the people all 
over the State (except in the KolarGold Fields area, the Civil and Military Station, 
Bangalore, and in Kolar District as already stated! speak Kannada. The propor¬ 
tions per ten thousand in each district and city can be seen in column h of Subsidi¬ 
ary Table II. The percentage of the Kannada speakers of each district to the 
total number of speakers in the State is as below:— 


Bangalore City 

i 

Bangalore District 

... 13 

Kokr Gold Fit 


Kdiir District. 

i 

Tumkiir „ 

... Id 

Mysore City... 

... 1 


It may be noted that 98 per cent of 


Mysore District *,* 

... 29 

QiitaWug *, 

... 10 


... 10 

KtwJur 1, 

... 6 

Sbiino^n 

... a 

Civil uii'i Military 6klioa r 
Bimgfklorc 



the speakers are in the districts. 


(2) 7V%m—Telugu is spoken by small numbers all over the State and by * 
majority of people in Kniar District, Ihe proportion per ten thousand of the 
population of each district of the speakers appears in column 6 of Subsidiary Table 
II. The proportion of the Telugu speakers of each district to the total'number 
of speakers of Telugu in the State is as below: — 


Bangalore City ... 3 

Civil and Military Stall an. 

Bangalore ... 3 

Kolnr Gold Fields ... ... 2 

Mysore City ... ... I 

flungftk»n3 District ... ...17 

Kolsr „ ... ... 47 


Tumitor District ... 

... 11 

%sore . 

... a 

Chiteldmrt 

... 11 

FffcSaan 

... i 

Kiidur . 

... 1 

Shimoga „ 

... a 


The cities count 8 per cent of the speakers of this l&ogue. 

(dj Tamil The proportion of people speaking Tamil in every ton thousand 
of the population of each district or city is seen in column -5 of Subsidiary Tablr II. 
I lu' proportion of the latnil speakers in each unit to the total number of speakers 
in the State is as below:— 


1 Batijjaloro City... ... 10 

2 Civil and Military Station, 

Bangalore. 20 

3 Kolnr Gold Fields ... °0 

4 Hymn City ... ... 4 

5 Bangalore District ... 1H 

6 Kolar District ... . . 12 


7 Ttnnkur District ... ... 1 

8 Mysore . ... fi 

9 Chi tit'I nig ,, ... ... 1 

10 Human „ ... ... 4 

1 L Hod nr „ ... 3 

12 Shimoga „ ... ... 3 


It will be noticed that the cities have half the total number of persons npcak- 
iug latnil. Jq tins respect Fsiiiiil difltics fn>m Kannada and Telmm* Thet** nr© 
numbers of people speaking it all over the State, but the cities have most of them 
and good numbers of them are immigrants from the province of Madras. 

1) Tlinr/ttxtatiu — Hindustani is the mot her-tongue of the imtioritv of Lbe 
Mii&aliQ&n population of the Slate. Bin all numbers of VlEisikhnanr; in Chi tuJ drug 
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District speak Kannada and Telugu and the Labbai M usalmans everywhere in the 
State speak Tamil; and very small numbers here and there Maly alum and Gujarati; 
yet it may be said that the language of the Musa! mans in the State is Hindustani. 
The proportion per ten thousand of the population of persons who speak Hindu¬ 
stani appears in column 3 of Subsidiary Table II. The proportion of speakers in 
each district to the total number of speakers in the State is as below: — 


I Bnbgolrmj City,,. 

... 4 

7 Ttuiikur District 

... 11 

2 Civil hiid Military Station, 


8 Mysore „ 

... 11 

Bfengu.lart" 

... 8 

3 Chitaldrug „ 

,+, 8 

3 Kolnr Gold l 1 ifllds 

... 3 

ll) IT ass&n „ 

... 5 

4 Mysore City 

... 5 

1 1 Kudur „ 

... 5 

5 Bikn^dore District 

... 16 

12 Shimoga „ 

... 10 

6 Kolar „, 

... 15 




• 5) Marathi ,—The proportion of .Marathi speakers to the total population of 
each district or city appears in column 4 of Subsidiary Table II, The proportion 
of speakers in each district or city is as below:— 


1 Bangalore City 

... 13 

7 Tuiiikur District 

... 9 

2 Civil and if ili tory Station , 


8 Sly 1101*6 

... 9 

Bangalore. 

5 

9 Chitaldrug , r 

7 

3 Kolar Gold Fields 

... 1 

10 ttzmgfljl Pl 

... 4 

1 Mysore City 

... 6 

11 Kndur 1# 

... 8 

5 Bangalore District 

6 Kolar District 

... 14 
... 30 

12 Sbimogu „ 

... 16 


Twenty five per cent of the speakers of this language are in the Cities* 

6. Of the vernaculars of India beyond the State which are spoken by sections of 
the people here and there, mention has already been made of Lamhani, Konkani 
Malayalam and Tulu. Some more names appear in Subsidiary Table I under this 
head:—Gujarati, Koracba, Koraiua or Marwari. All other languages are shown 
under a composite group “others.* 1 The languages here mentioned, the numbers 
(in thousand \ speaking these, and the parts of the State where they were mainly 
enumerated are shown below:— 


IjAinbiini 

Kotik urn 
Muliiyalum 
Tulu . • 
Gujarati 

Koram* 

Karaoia 

Marwari 


... 48 Bangalore District 4, Shirooga 18, ELassna 4, Chital- 
dni)t 10, Kn.d Lii 6, and Touakur 4. 

... 12 Kadur 5, and Sbimoga 0. 

6 Shtmoga 1, Kiulur 1 mid Kolar Gold Fields 2, 

... 35 Kndur 24, Bhimoua 5, and Jliissan 6> 

... 3 Bunfiiiloro City, Civil arid Military Station, Bangalore. 
Kail nr nod Shimago. 

... t Bangalore, Turn ku r and Ch i isldnig. 

... 3 Tutnkur, Chitaldrug, and Shimoga, 

... 3 Bangalore City, Kolnr bold Fields, Civil and Military 

Station rtinl Bangalore. 


Figures for the several districts in the case of the last four languages an not 
mentioned as they are very small. 

Lam bam is tbe dialect of the Lam bam tribe and as these persons are found in 
large numbers in Sbimoga and Chitaldrug Districts (originally said to have come with 
the armies of the Mahrattas in their invasion of this part of the country in the 16th 
■ and 17th centuries) the language is found returned largely from the same districts. 
Konkani and Tulu are returned largely from Shiwcga and Kndur Districts as large 
numbers of the coolies and other workers on the coffee estates and gardens in the 
districts are natives of the South Canaru country and come to these districts 
periodically from there. The speakers of Mnlayalam who are found in these dis¬ 
tricts are similarly immigrants coming for work on the estates; the speakers of 
Malayalam are most numerous in the Kolar Gold Fields area forming part of the 
large immigrant population from the province of Madras which is attracted by the 
work on the gold mines. Gujarati and Marwari are the languages of the large class 
of very prosperous traders from the north, locally known comprehensively as tbe 
“Marwadis.*' They are found largely in the cities: the large returns for Kadurand 
Shiuioga are due to the headquarter towns of the districts being included in the 
districts. Koraiua and Koracba are tribal languages spoken by groups of people of 
the same name. 

The comprehensive group " others’’ referred to above is made up of Bengali 
spoken in all by ?8 persons enumerated nearly ali over the State; Burmese by 
5 (all in cities); Coorgi 167 (mostly in Mysore and Hasson Districts and in the Civil 
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Other 

Asiatic 

vernacu¬ 

lars 

European 

languages. 


Dialects 
and tribal 
languages. 


Compart 
son with 
the last 
census 


The pre 
sent state 
ot Kan' 
nada. 


«Qd Military Station, Bangalore): Goanese 23 (18 in Bangalore City Karcltt 54 
(3d between Civil and Mi lit tin Station and Mysore Cities >; Memnm 4 all in Mysore 
City; Mnltnni V) all in eii ins; Nagari 185 in Bangalore and Chitaklnig Districts and 
Kolar Gold Fields (City); Oriya 791 in Kadur, Chitaldurg and Tumkur Districts ; 
Panjabi 481 mostly in Kolar Gold Fields and Civil and Milltaty Station. Bangalore: 
Pashto 99 '94 in Shimoga District > Pat nuli 488 (417 in Mysore District and 
Bangalore City) Paisachi f which should have been called “Bardic" in tin* Table) 4 
persons in Btogalom City and Civil and Military Station; llajputani 59 persons 
(49 in Hass»n District) Sindhi 1*17, (133 in the cities): Tibetan 90; and all in 
Kadur District, 

7. Asiatic languages of countries beyond India spoken in the State art- Arabic 
445 and P-mmi 989; also Armenian, Bel uehi, Chinese, Japanese, Singhalese spoken 
by Ter}- email numbers from 9 to 7 persons each. 


s, boreiunst of European languages spoken in the State is of course English. 
Of 14 t 4<n; persons speaking European languages 14,194 are speakers of English and 
only 21*2 arc* speakers of other European languages. Of thebe languages, French, 
Italian and Portuguese are each spoken by more than 50 persons; them hem (which 
are spoken by 8 or less than 8 each) are Swedish, Irish. German, Danish, it mav 
be added for comparison that as against the 14,194 persons returned as speakers of 
English the number of people of European and Allied Races and Anglo-Indians accord* 
itig to Table X \ I Is 13,579: so that over five hundred persons in excess of the latter 
number have returned their mot her-tongue as English- It is difficult to say of 
wb:i! class of people this number is made up; more than 250 of the excess if-- found 
hi the figures for ihe Civil and Military Station. Bangalore. It is likely that the 
bulk of this difference is due u> Indian. Christians and other persons (not of European 
and Allied Paces nor Anglo-Indians! who have adopted English as their inotber- 
r-ongue. Ii is noteworthy that at. tin* last Census the nun.her of persons whose 
mother'tongue was English instead of being more as at this Census was sin:; Her 
than the total number of persons of European and Allied Paces ami Anglo-Indians 
by ns much ns 3 70. 


!>. There are really no dialects in the State for the live main vernaculars, the 
differences between the forms of each prevailing in different places being too slight to 
make them dialects. Of tribal languages, E&tiifaam, Kora in a and Korun bus have been 
mentioned already. From Subsidiary Table III iL appears tlmt the majority of the 
Lawbau in in this Stii&£ Hpetvli their tribal htngimge. Of the Koraujas and KorachtkH 
however only about a seventh of the former and a fourth of the latter speak their 
tribal languages. An examination of the slips for these people shows that others 
H[tt?ak Kannada! Tamil and lelugu* Infonuatioii regarding the numbers tfanl 
speak each of those languages has not been tabulated, but the majority of them 
scorn to speak Kannada and a good number Tamil and a smaller numbcr*TolugU> 

10. Below are shown the figures (to the nearest thousand) of speakers of the 
main languages for the preseni and the 191) Census. 


KtlDRlulsl 

Tn.mil 

Tolu pit 

Himluntum 

Marathi 

English 




1911. 

1921 

¥ ■§■ I 

■ft * 

U40 

-1,257 

■ft *f* 



262 


... 

orj 

uai 

■ b m 

di » ■> 

aofi 

631 

ft* W 

«i> 

?H 

78 

**■» 

tift 

12 

14 


11. Kan mi da is hi' far the most prominent vernacular of the State, Tolugu has 
large numbers only in a belt in the nort h-east and elsewhere is spoken by very small 
umubi rs as compared with Kannada. Kannada is the* language of administration 
iiTid of instructiou in all schools of tlu* frovenuuoiit Department of Education iri' 
tended for the people in general. Its present condition is however anything, but 
satisfactory. Mention was made in the report of 1911 in this connection of the 
habit among the English-knowing people uf doing their correspondence in English 
and of then preference of English books for reading as a rule, of the indifference of 
Uu* people in general to literature and the poor quality of the literature that was 
generally produced. It may here be said that conditions have not tangibly changed for 
lIbc 1x4for Bince. A larger public than in 1911 however knows reading aud writing 
and Lii in infiy possibly r@sn.tt in the ye firs to come in more Activity in t he lit or- 
auire of the language. 



SUBSIDIARY TABLES, 

I.— Distribution' or total population bv lakodaoes, 
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CHArTEH IX.—LANGUAGE. 


II.—DISTRIBUTION BY LANGUAGE OF TH E POPULATION OF EACH DISTRICT- 


Ntiftthtr per 10.000 *4 *[»LafcitLp 
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III.— COMPARISON OF CASTE AND LANGUAGE TABLES- 






























































CHAPTER X. 
INFIRMITIES. 


As at previous censuses, four infirmities were recorded at the present Census latrodua- 
vi insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness, and corrosive leprosy. At the present Census, tory. 
the scope of the enquiry in regard to deaf-mutiam was not restricted to those who 
were afflicted from birth- l n o t he r respec t s t b ere was a o di ffere nee. 

■3. The instructions issued to the enumerators were that if any person was 
insane, or blind of both eyes or deaf and dumber was suffering from corrosive leprosy, 
the name of the infirmity was to he entered in the schedule and that persons blind 
of one eye only or suffering from white leprosy wore to he excluded. On account of 
the difficulties incidental to the nature of the enquiry itself the returns are neither 
complete nor trustworthy. The enumerators as a class did not possess the amount 
of knowkdge or education necessary for distinguishing between insanity and other 
forms of mental derangement and between leprosy end diseases like tertiary syphilis, 
etc., which are liable to be confounded will) the infirmities themselves. Apart from 
these mistakes due to faulty diagnosis, liable to be made either by the enumerator or 
the householder, wilful concealment is another fruitful source- of error. This is parti* 
cularlv the case in regard to leprosy and insanity. Admission of their existence is 
avoided if possible. There Is also a tendency not to recognist* the true nature of the 
* disease. Further, it is often hoped that the disease may be of a temporary nature 
and so long its a cure appears possible, the necessity to admit it for census purposes 
disappears” All these causes have a cumulative effect and the infirmity returns are 
the least satisfactory in the census enquiry. The reasons for conducting it arc, as 
has teen observed, that “ in India there arc few ordinary means of collecting statis¬ 
tics of any kind on those- subject s and as the errors are to sonic extent constant, the 
statistics of distribution and variation are of sourn comparative interest". 

;}. The statistics relating to the several infirmi ties are contained in Imperial Rafarenca 
Tables XII and XIIA. Table XII is divided into two parts and Part I shows the to"**™* 
distribution of infirmities by age aud Part II by districts. Forty four persons were 
found to be afflicted with two infirmities and details regarding them arc given in a 
separate statement after Part II. Such persons have teen counted separately for 
each of the infirmities from which they were suffering, hut for the total of t he persons 
afflicted, i liey have been reckoned only once. Tu Table XI f A the distribution of 
infirmities by selected castes and tribes is shown. The following Subsidiary Tables 
arc appended at the end of the Chapter; 

ft) Table 1. showing the number afflicted per 100,000 of the population at 
each of the last five censuses, for the State, divisions, districts and cities. 

lii) Table II. showing the distribution of the infirm by age per 10,000 
of each sex, 

(iii) Table Ill. showing the number of afflicted persons per 100,000 of each 
age-period and also the number of females afflicted per 1,000 males. 

4. The total number of afflicted persons of all kinds is 9,930 persons of whom inflrmi- 

_ -—-—-—- ^ 71*4; urn TrtalnL iTum dan a. 


Proportion of the inti nil to 100,000 
of thn living 


■Jpi ItI ait. Illtm-r' Aim | 

4,333 are females. Of rellr 


Intirmh) 


Ptji'sonij ilfilfr* 


these more than one 
half have teen ret urned 
as blind; deaf-mutes 
exceed a third: and 
; he remainder which is 



ia about one eighth of the 


Hfiff persons und the latter 314. The proportion of the afflicted to 100,000 of thi 
population is given in the margin. Among inales t he number of the afiiicted is greater 


the former numbering 
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Compari¬ 
son with 
previous 
censuses 


Distribu¬ 

tion. 


than among females iu all infirmities. It is doubtful if this disparity is due to 
any immunity peculiar in females; possibly cases of wilful concealment are greater in 
number unions them. Xu useful results were obtained by it com purism of the rela¬ 
tive variations of infirm* by religions on account of the small uurubms act mil Ey 
returned. For the same reason,it 1ms nut been possible to discuss how migration, 
physical or social causes influence the local distribution of all classes of infmne. 

ty returned in England 
and Wales in the Cen¬ 
sus of 1911 and in 
Baroda State in 1921 
are given in the margin 
for purposes of com¬ 
parison, In the Eng¬ 
lish Census, the ferin 
insane included the 
lunatic, the imbecile 
and the fee hie-minded 
and although the high 
proportion may, to 
some extent, be due 
to the wider signific¬ 
ance of the term yet 
the disease prevails to 
a greater extent in 
that and other wea- 


It will be seen from the marginal statement that the number of 
iutirms has varied widely from census to census* The 
largest number was returned in the Census of 1371 and in 
the hill owing census it declined by more than 50 percent. 

A rise of 35 per cent was recorded in 1891 which was 
followed by a fall of 20 percent in 1901. In 1911 there was 
again an increase of about 50 per cent and the present Census 
show's a decrease of 25 per cent. The large decline in 

1881 has been ascribed: to the disastrous famine of 

1876-1377, presumably because it must have told more - 
heavily on infirms t han on Lhe normal population. No 
explanation is given for the increase in 1891 or for the decrease iu t&Ol in the 
census reports for those years, to the Report for 1911 Conans it is stated that 
there was no uniformity in the methods of abstraction in the Census of JfKJl and 
L-hat therefore it. was necessary to take the figures of that census with some modi¬ 
fication- The decrease since 1911 may be largely due to the influenza epidemic of 

1918. To some extent the difference in the agency employed fur copying the sche¬ 
dule entries on slip® may account for it. In 1911 the infirmity -lips were prepared 
by trained copyists and under close supervision in the Central Abstraction 
Office, hut iu 1921 they were prepared in 100 different offices in Census Chargee. 
The risk of omissions in the latter case is undoubtedly greater and as an example 
may be mentioned the Leper Asylum in the Bangalore City, slips for the inmates 
of which were not at all received. 

INSAN1TY. 

6. The total number of iusanes returned at tire Census is 369 persons of 
whom 52d are males and 343 females. A little more than a fourth of the total {ri;., 
222) is found in the Bangalore City as the only Asylum for insane** in the State i< 
located in that place* The figures for the remaining Cities are.—Kolar Gold 
Fields < ; Mysore City IT ; Civil and Military Station, Bangalore 25. In the dis¬ 
tricts the largest number returned is 102 from the Kolar District. Chit al drug Dis¬ 
trict follows it very close with 1U0 afflicted persons. The rest, u little less than 
half of the total number of iusanes, ure distributed in the remaining districts the 
actual numbers ranging from 14 in the Kadur District t.> 92 in the Mysore 
District. 
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Tin* statement in ihe margin gives; the proportion of insanes to 100,0CJ0 of the 

total population in the several 
districts, the figures for the 
cities being included in the 
respective districts in which 
they are situate The high¬ 
est proportion is 3*2 for the 
Bangalore District, but if the 
figures fur the Bangalore 1 "ity 
are excluded the proportion in 
only ten. In the ease of the 
Mysore District the propor¬ 
tion will be seven if the Mysore 
City figures are excluded and 
it is the lowest iu the State. 
Although the actual number returned from the Kadur District is very email the 
proportion is fairly high as the density of pop illation there is tin.* lowest in the 
Stale. 
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7. Five boys below the age of five were returned as insane and there wvre no sen and 
afflicted cirls of this »ge. 116 pcraoiis nr about a seventh of the total afflieted popu- age 
latiou were between 5-15 years of age and icon than half between 15-40 years 
Alter 40 years the number declines steadily as the age advances. The highest 
proportion of afflicted to normal persons h among males in ago 30-35 while among 
females it is in age 85-40. The proportion of females lo 1.000 afflicted males is 
'hot! for all ages. It is less in every age-group except GO and over in which females 
preponderate, 

a Of the SfflJ afflicted persona 724 art- Hindus, tJ3 Musahmns, -14 Christians, Religion. 
t» Jains and 10 Animists. Tin- actual numbers returned among ca^es, iribes or Mate* 
r&cos m order are—Vakkaliga 174, Lingayal L01J. Brahman 51, Sheikh oO, 

Ilifleya 41 t Eiirotja (Eiudu) and IirlinuCkrwfciiUiSi i^toh, Bamftfi#* S2, aud 

31, There were un insanes among the- Eimchitigau, Pinjaris and Eurubas(Aidmlht), 
no insane males among Lambada (Hindu) and Komoha* (Animisti and no insane 
females among Guuigas. jftjgia, Kouiatfe, Konmhas (Hindu). Mndalfe, Satams. 

Mughals and Koramua (Amorist I. 

9. The statement in the margin gives t lie adiim number of insane:- returned Variation 
_ _ ___—_ - at all the censuses 


tribe and 
race. 
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and also the propor¬ 
tion of females to 1,000 
afflicted males. In 
1021 these are the 
lowest if the Census 
of 1S81 is excluded. 
The lower proportion 
of females at all the 
censuses indicates that 
the prevalence of in¬ 
sanity is less common 
among females. 


When tin- proportion of the afflicted to the total population is compared by 
districts it is found that Bangalore District always heads the list except iu IS71 
When Kohir took its place. This is on account of the Lunatic Asylum being in the 
Bangalore City The lowest proportion was returned by the Kadur District in 
187T 1901 and 19*1. by Hassan District in 1 881 and 19*21 and by Turnkur District 
in 1801. The remaining districts occupy different in ter mediate positions. Ilia 
therefore dear that the incidence of the disease is not entirely dependent on 
locality, 

10. There is only one asylum for lunatics iu the State and it is in the The Lima- 
Bangalore City. Vagrant lunatics whose detention is ordered by the Magis- ***- 
tracy and also criminal lunatics ar* detained in it. Private patients arc also 
admitted for which payment of fees is necessary. For the Bangalore District, the 
Asylum is the place of observation for supposed insancs. but in ignorance of the 
roles such persons are often brought to it from other parts of the- State. The 
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CHAPTER S.—RrPiHMmBa. 


number in residence at Lhe dose of ilie year 1931 was 181 persons again*! 180 at 
the close of 1911. 


DEAF. MUTISM. 


Diatdbn 11- The number of deaf-mutes in the State La 3,609 persons oi whom -2,133 

tfoix are males and 1,470 females. The largest number returned is 66 > persons from 
the Mysore District followed by 520 persons in the Tumkur District. In the 
remaining districts the figures vary from ‘219 in the Kadur District to 172 in the 
Knlar District. The distribution of the afflicted is more uniform in the districts 
in the case of deaf-mutisin than in the ease of other infirmities. 

The statement in the margin gives the proportion of the afflicted to 100,000 

of the total population. The 
highest ratio is 70 and is re¬ 
turned by the Chitaldrug and 
Hassail Districts. In the 
.Mysore District the ratio is 
the least on account of its 
large population although the 
largest number was returned 
from that district. 
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flfl 

Dfitri^t ™. 

55 


Sax and »2, The number of deaf-mutes below the age of 5 is 107. More than half 

age. the number of deaf-mutes are between the ages of 5 and 30. The proportion of 

deaf-mutes to the population at various age-periods shows that it occurs vary 
largely in the earlier ages of life. This is in accordance with the theory that 
the infirmity is congenital and that it does not generally occur in later life. The 
age distribution at the present Census does not differ very materially from those in 
previous censuses and the change in the instructions has not affected the figures. 
This also shows that the entries relate only to congenital cases. Those in the age- 
period JO-15 in one census represent the survivors of those in age-period 0-5 in the 
census immediately preceding, but the number in the former is disproportionately 
larger than in the latter. This is apparently due to the reluctance in recognising 
the infirmity, until the lapse of some more years places the matter beyond all doubt : 
Deaf-mutism prevails to a greater extent among males than females, the ratio being 
693 females, to 1,000 afflicted males. 

Religion, 13. Out of 3,609 deaf-mutes enumerated in the State as many as 3,389 are 

caste etc Hindus, 149 Mnsalmans, 34 Christians, 12 Jains and 25 Animista. Among 
Hindus the castes returning large numbers an- Vukkah'ga 775; Lingayat 511; Holcya 
357; Kuru ha 221; Madiga J7D; Brahman 109; Bed* 14S and Vodda 100. Lam ban is 
(Hindu) have no deaf-mutea and the number in other castes is less than 10O. 
Among Mttsalmans more than hair (77) of the deaf-mutes are among Sheikhs, SO 
among Saiyids and 36 among Psthans. There are no deaf-mutes among Anglo- t 
Indians and excepting 2 Europeans the rest of the Christian deaf-mutes are Indians. * 


Variation 


14. The statement in the margin gives the actual number of deaf-mutes re¬ 
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1 1330 
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4,173 

3,513 

1,959 

780 

1031 

3,609 

3,183 

1,176 

633 


turned at all the cen¬ 
suses and also the 
proportion of females 
to 1,000 afflicted 
males. There is a 
slight decrease in the 
number of deaf-mutes 
si ru e the East Census. 
The proportion in 
1931 of females to 
afflicted males is the 
lowest since 1871. 
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BLINDNESS. 

15, Of all tbe infirmities recorded at the census, mistakes are likely to occur 
least in the case of blindness for there is nothing to be ashamed of in being afflicted 
with it and the reasons for concealment do not operate with the same force as in the 
case of other infirmities. The statistics may therefore be considered as fairly 
reliable. 

1ft. The number of blind persons returned in the whole State is 5,188 uf Distribu- 
whom 2,849 are male* and '2,539 females. The largest number of blind was from tlon - 
tbe Mysore District, vis,, 1,03d persons and the smallest number 214 from the 
Kadtir District. 

The table in tbe margin shows tbe proportion of blind persons to 100,U .0 of 

tbe total population for the 
State and for the sever jU 
districts- The highest pro¬ 
portion Is in the Chitaldmg 
District; nest in order are 
Kolar and Tumkvir, These 
three districts have between 
them the hottest and driest 
parts of tbe State. The 1V1 al¬ 
ii ad portions of the State, riz., 

Shimoga and Eildur Districts 
have the lowest proportion. 

This is in accordance with die 
theory that the infirmity pre¬ 
vails to a greater extent in localities with a maximum of heat and glare. 

11 I t IS well known dial blindness is a disease of old age and the statisticaeon- Sex and 
firm it. Of the total blind population 2,466 persons or 46 percent are 40 years age. 
and over while 1,331 or *27 pur cent have passed their sixtieth birthday. The 
proportion of the blind when compared with the population of corresponding age 
periods varies, but little up to the age of 45 when there is a aharp rise which 
increases very considerably as the ago advances. Congenital blindness is not 
common as onlv 14 infants below 1 year were found afflicted and the number of 
blind children below five yearn of age U 178. The proportioo of females to 1.000 
afflicted males of all ages is 821 and in every age-group there are generally less 
females afflicted than mules, 

18 Uf the 5,183 blind persons 4,878 arc Hindus. 212 M u sal mans, 5t> Chris- Religion, 
tiaus, 13 -Jains. 23 AaimUra and 1 Farsi. As in she case of other infirmities the castes, 
Vakkolij&s returned th6 largest miinl>erof biiinl, t,L70« Otlk j t Hindu cmnum- 
jubtes returning large aunibertt-ftre, in order, Litigaynt tW*; HoleyadSo; Kuruba 4i}ii ; 

Bedrt Hi9 Madiga -dU; among tin; afflicted Musalmans 123 are Sheikhs, 34 Sftiyids 
and 30 Bathans. Excepting one European the remaining 55 Christian blind arc ail 

Indians. 

IP Xhe table in the margin gives the number of the blind in all the censuses Variation. 

and the proportion of 
females to 1,000 males 
afflicted. There is a 
slight decrease since 
1911 in the actual 
number of the afflicted 
persons though the 
lowest number was re¬ 
corded in the Census 
of 1381 after the fa¬ 
mine of 1H7Q-7. It 
nifty be noted that in 
that census among 
the afflicted, females 
exceeded males as they 
also did to a small extent in the total population. An examination by districts 
shows that blind ness has prevailed to the greatest extent more often in the 

14 
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CHAPTER X.— 


Cataract 

operations 


Distribu¬ 

tion. 


Sex and 
age. 


Religion 
caste, etc 


Obilaldrug District than in others and so also the Kohir 1 Hslriot has taken the 
second place. It is prevalent least in the Kadur Dietrici in four out of the six cen¬ 
suses and in the remaining two censuses Mysore and Shiinoga Districts returned 
the lowest proportion to the popnlat ion. 

*20. The facilities for relief (if those mtfferiug from eye disease have been iu- 

_ , ,,_creat'd in the decade bj’ the opening of the Min to 

72 Ophthalmic Hospital which is equipped on 

54& modern lines. The number of successful opera- 

3,008 tion? for cataract performed in this and other 

6»f>77 hospitals and dispensaries of the State is shown 

in the margin. 


DtWiido 
1881.189) 
1891-1901 
1901 1911 
1911 1921 


LEPROSY. 


2). The Udal number of lepers shown in the .Imperial Infirmity Tables is 314 
persons of whom 232 are males and H2 females. These are exclusive of 23 lepers, 
13 males and 12 females, who ou lnh March 1621 were in the Leper Any lam at 
Bangalore City. As already mentioned, the slip;* relating to the inmates of the 
institution were not received and ns the omission was discovered after the tables 
hud been finally printed, it was not possible to incorporate the figures into the 
tables. The statistics relating to lepers in the subsidiary tallies and in the 
following paragraphs are based on the tables as they stand. 

As in nil the previous censuses, the largest number of lepers has been returned 
from the Bangalore District, rir., 100 per sons. This does not include the 3 lepers 
of the Bangalore City shown in the tables or the 8 affile ted persons of the Civil 
and Military Station, Bangalore. So that, including these figures, the district 
accounts for more than a third of the total afflicted. The Kolar District and the 
Kokr Gold Fields have 90 and 7 persons, respectively. No lepers were returned 
from the Mysore City. The rest numbering only 106 are distributed in the 
districts, the figures varying from 6 in the Kadur District to26 in the Mysore 
District. 

Of the 100 lepers of the Bangalor< District, 67 were from the following taluks ;— 
Hoskote 26. Devanhalli 14, Dodballapar 16 and Anckal 12. In the Kolar District, 
Maiur and Kolar Taluks returned 14 each, SidlaghaUa lu and Mulbagal making 
a total of 46 out of 90 in the district. The incidence of the infirmity is discussed 
below. 


Tin- table in tin: margin gives the proportion of lepers tu lUU,OOOof tire total 

population. The highest pro¬ 
portion is 12 and is to be 
found in the Kolar District 
while Bangalore District tabes 
the second place with If. In 
all other districts the propor¬ 
tion is vr-rv low. 
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22. Two boys la-low 5years and tea persons (3 males and T females) between 
the ages of 5-15, were o l Waned as afflicted. In the remaining age-periods, the actual 
number of lepers is distributed more or leas uniformly. As compared with the 
population in various age-periods the highest proportion of lepers is in age-period 60 
:iud over. As between the sexes the proportion of females to afflicted males is 
very low. viz.. 353 per mille. 

28. Oui of 314 lepers 299 arc Hindus, 12 Musalmanb and only one leper in 
citch of the remaining throe main religious of Christian, -lain and Animist. Among 
Hindus, the communities returning targe numbers, in order, arc Yakkaiiga 67; 
Hnleyft 46; Lingayit42; Madiga32: Beda*25; Kiiruba 15 and Brahman 10. In 
in any communities the number isles* than 10, Several cash's did mil return 
lepers. 
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24. The- table in the margin shows the actual numbers of lepers returned at 

all the censuses and 
the proportion of fe¬ 
males to 1,0U0 afflict¬ 
ed males. The num¬ 
ber of lepers is the 
lowest on record so 
also is the proportion 
of females to males 
affl icteil. 


In 1S11 a large number of lepers was returned from some taluks of the Ban¬ 
galore and the Kolar 
Districts. In 1921, 
excepting Bangalore 
and Chintaniani all 
those taluks and also 
the taluks of Dodbal- 
lap nr, Anekal and 
Srinivaspur have re¬ 
turned comparatively 
large number* of these 
in firms. Statistics for 
1911 of the iast men¬ 
tioned three taluks arc 
not available. The 
table in tbe margin 
shows the actual num¬ 
bers and the propor¬ 
tion of the afflicted for 
the other taluks in the two censuses. The prevalence of leprosy to :t greater 
extent in these taluks than in other parts of the State appears to be due to conditions 
peculiar to the locality. 

25. There is only one asylum for lepers in the State and it is located in the 
Bangalore City. There are no restrictions regarding the admission of patients for 
treatment. The number in residence on 31st December 1921 was 23 against 25 
on 31st December 1911. 
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Variation 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

I.—NtfMBEB AFFLICTED PER 100,000 OF THE POPULATION AT BACH OF 

Tilt: LAST FIVE CENSUSES, 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CASTE, TRIBE, RACE OR NATIONALITY. 

This Chapter is based ou Imperial Table XIII in which information 
regarding the caste, tribe or nationality of a large proportion of the persons 
enumerated at the Census has been recorded. Caste appears also in loot other Im¬ 
perial Tables, namely, Table IX in which literacy figures have been presented by 
castes, Table XIIA showing figures for infirmities by castes, Table XIV showing 
figures of civil condition by the same castes and Table XXI showing occupations 
similarly. For presentation in these tables thirty four castes have been selected 
as forming an appreciable section of the population; thirty two selected from those 
presented in Table X111 for the State for the 1911 Census as having not less than 
1 pT mi lie of the then population a^d two others on the request for separate pre¬ 
sentation made by the communities concerned at this Census as it was found at the 
close ol the counting ihnt their numbers came up to the same limit on ihe popula¬ 
tion according to this Census. These two coin in unities now shown for the first 
time are Kunehitigas who in 11)11 were taken as part of the: Yakkaliga caste and 
Devangas who were taken as part of the Neygi caste. 

2, Information regarding Caste, tribe or race was recorded in the Census 
in columns Ha and (b) of the census schedule. The fimt sub-column was for 
noting the caste, tribe or race of Hindus, Musalimms and Christians and the second 
sub-column for entering the sub-caste in the case of Hindus and Jains only. The 
provision of a aeoofid sub-column and the instruction regarding entries in it were 
made necessary by an attitude which it is usual for some people to take in returning 
their caste at each census. There has been :h tendency of recent years possibly 
there has always been such a tendency, only it may not have been so pronounced 
as not having been given so much prominence—for various castes to claim for 
themselves some new caste name which they prefer to the name they have had so 
fur. It was thought that if both the cast* name and the sub-caste name were re¬ 
corded it would in such eases bf< possible, when the first was not quite clear, to get 
some indication as to the old group name by looking at the second. Instructions 
were also given in the case of four caster the members of which, it was understood, 
wished to return themselves as some kind of Brahmans, that they should be allowed 
to return themselves by such names as they liked, the ordinary caste or sub-caste 
being entered in brackets in sub-column 8 fa) or fb), 

3, On the subject of the caste-return there were several petitions to the 
Census Department at this as at previous censuses. The following give an idea of 
what they were like:— 

(1) Groups of people previously included under “Satani” wished to be shown 
aB “Venkatapur Brahmans", " Vishniidwija Brahmans" and 14 Prapauna Vaishnava 
Brahmans 

f/2) Some persons of the Nay in da caste wished that their community should 
be returned as "Nayanaju Ksbattriyas’'. 

(3> Certain Kutichitigas in Bangalore and Mysore wished that their commu¬ 
nity should be shown separately from Vakkaligas. 

,41 The Uevnoga Dharma Prasaraka Samaj of Hubli requested that their 
community should be shown separately from Neygi 

io) Certain representatives of the community now known as ’‘Panchain" and 
tUc “ Viswa KnrumSamaj”, Mysore, wished to have their caste shown ns u Viswa 
Brahmans ", 

(6) A community in Nsgain&ngala Taluk so far known as "Tirukuladavaru” 
wished to be known as “Kanikanna", 
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(7* Certain Liugayat* in Krisbuaraj pete Till uk represented that “Lingayat ” 
was not the name of their religion and was in no sense the name of one caste and 
requested to he shown as ** Virnsaivoa" under the head “religion*’ and “ Viraaaiva 
Brahman ”, ** Lingadhari ” or Virasaiva Kshatfcriya,etc., under caste. 

(8) A certain journalist of the Kurubar community suggested that Kurubars 
should be counted as ** Ary a Kshattriyas ”, 

(&) Certain persons hitherto included in the caste Holeya wished to he shown 
as “Adidmvidas *\ 

It should not be understood from this that very large numbers of people 
object to giving their caste names* Too majority of the people as a matter of fact 
do not mind giving their usual caste name; have indeed no wish to be known by 
any name other than theirs. The petitions here referred to should be taken only 
as showing Unit there are some numbers of persons here and there who have a 
feeling that some want of respect goes with the name generally given to them or 
some extra respect with that given Co others and who, for this reason, wish to have 
some other name which they think is better or which will show that they are as 
good ns any one else. The Holeya is usually called by the other castes a Pan* 
chama* He and the Madiga urdinarily called themselves, and still in the villages 
call themselves, the right and left hand men. This is because Holeya means in all 
probability the “unclean "; or in any case Holeya and Modiga have been used so 
long with some significance of inferiority that ah unpleasant association has gathered 
round the words. The new name will be free from such associations. Similarly 
some Nayindas may think that by the constant association of the caste name with 
the profession of barber the word has degenerated in dignity. They then wish to 
call themselves by some new name. For a similar reason the Oorzis wish to call 
themselves “Bha’vasar Ksbatiriyafc” So do various other groups of people. Some 
members of the Lingavat community wish that the whole community should be 
entered as "Virasaiva Brahman " in the census reports- The request of the com¬ 
munity now known as Pan chain and generally following the occupations of smith, 
carpenter or sculptor that their community should be called " Viswa, Brahmans" 
seems to be ft very old one* 


1 \' OU the people uf these castes who have thought of the names of their The Can- 
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castes an* generally so sensitive about the subject that it is not very pleasant to dis- 
cuss claims of t his'sort. Nor is a Census Report the place where such claims can be 
settled But the Census lias to deal with the matter in one aspect, f * -, m grouping 
people under one or other of the names so far adopted and hence has to take some 
course iii disposing of them. It seems desirable to explain what course is generally 
taken and why. In tin- first place it is clear that if the communities concerned do 
not like the names they now have and wish to change these, they should not. be 
unnecessarily obstructed. It is very well for those, who have nothing to complain 
of with the names of t heir own castes, whose caste names—full of the aroma of a by¬ 
gone a* T e - arc reminiscent of titles to holiness and valour possessed by their fathers 
in the past, to say that there is nothing very much in a name and that what we 
call a rose with any other name would smell as sweet. The reply to such persons 
is perhaps that though what is called a rose may with any other mime smell as 
* sweet it may Bound less so. On the other side however it should be urged that 
nothing is rained by proposing names which while attempting to be descriptive are 
not. correctTv descriptive of the whole community or while attempting to be mere 
proper names are Ukelv to be confused with other proper names. The name 
“ Virasniva Brahman," for example, may be a correct enough name applied to 
descendants of Brahmans who embraced Virasaivism in the past, but- kept their group 
identity, or to other such who embrace Virasaivism now. Applied however to all the 
comm unities which stall adopt the touets of Lhe cosmopolitan faith of Bassvesvani 
it would seem to be incorrect. It does not seem to be suggested that a person of 
any caste or race by embracing Vira^uvism becomes a Brahman m the process 
and this being so the name would not be correctly descriptive of the whole group. 
If such a name is proposed only as a proper name (as when Naymdas wish t« be 
called Nayanaja Kshattriyal it hits the disadvantage of being hkely to cause cornti- 
ston. The name Navanaja Kslmttriya, for example, would seem to indicate that- the 
main group is Kshn'ttriva and that the name of the sub-group is Nayanaja. hi* 
however does not seem to be the claim of those who propose this name mr their 
Community, If instead of a name the adoption of which in the Report would have 
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Accuracy 
and utility 
o! caste 
returns 


the effect of confusing two distinct groups some other name free from this defect 
should be suggested it would be much easier to deal with a request ul this sort in a 
census. Indeed as was observed in the Census Keport of India for I HU any new 
name may be “recognised if its adoption causes no risk of confusion, >.t\, if it is uot 
already in use as the designation of some other body and is not a mere class name 
such as " Kshattriya or Vaisya ” and it cannot he recognised if such recognition 
Mould “obliterate distinctions which actually exist,' 1 

5, It is unfortunate from the census point nf view that any section of 
the people should have this feeling in regard bo any item of information of wlucb a 
return has to be made and it is hard to say what errors exactly arise in the return 
us a result of this feeling. In most cases however people though they may desire 
n better name for their caste are proud enough of belonging to the caste to which 
they do belong and show anxiety that whether with the new name or the old they 
should be shown in the caste of which they are members. In most cases also in 
the country the enumerator is aware to what caste the enumerated belongs and 
notes the caste correctly. The return at present is therefore sufficiently correct for 
all purpose* of comparison with previous censuses. line however wonders what 
would happen if, as is done in more advanced countries, and was naive! v suggested 
by one of such groups iu the State at the present Census, schedules were given to 
house-holders fur filling up and handing over, instead of the enumerator going 
round and noting the information himself. Classification In castes is not, even now. 
very easy, but to evolve order out of the tangle of fancy names that arc then likely 
to crop up would he a mighty task. Why then it might be ashed and it has been 
asked should we have this return made at each census ? Why not abolish it ? 
And it seems to have been suggested to the Government of India tbai it is 
anomalous that n Christian Government should perpetuate caste differences. It is 
Hue nf course that the recording ol caste bi Government in the course of the 
census lias somewhat the look of Government supporting the institution os it 
exists at present and of perpetuating inequality of social status among the people* 
]>ul tlii: l\ict is otlin w tsf\ I he census do^s no BUfli tiling ns fixing tin? order of 
merit of the various castes. The names are arranged alphabetically- The record 
is not made as the Goveroment would have it. but as the people themselves would 
have it. Each man s caste is os ho returns it according to his honest belief and the 
information is required not for settling social precedence, but for facilitating the 
suid\, by those interested in the life of society, of the conditions prevailing among 
^loups *if 11 1 ■ ■ pi'Op It; mid t Iif i r gUool on tbi^iu. Ii might sct_, L Hi unkind &s it 
wne to force the Holes a to nay In: is out, bm the fact is, that to force people to see 
what, slate that community is in, how untouched by knowledge, how very much in 
need of help, there is no more potent- means than describing its condition in figures 
Sol to record the caste may on the face of it seem desirable, hut for mam pumoscs 
of social stock-taking the census figures would immediately become use lees. To 
wiv that the Hindu populat ion has 74 persons literate out of every thousand may 
tin? vi*n t j 11 *’ 1 ta I H'fMlor, hut ihc 1 worker thcr dcprcsHf^ cliis&c. h s will find 

mnrv help if he is given the detail for these castes.' The point is so clear that it 
doi-R not scorn necessary to labour it any further. The interest nf each community 
so far from being to obscure its identity seem? therefore to be to make that iden¬ 
tity clear so that the data for the study may bt as reliable as possible and the cou- 
eh.sinm of use or future progress. Whether caste is a good institution is n question 
imi yet oul of t he region of controversy and whether it is more alive than dead oj 
more dead Ilian alive, it is certainly not yet so inactive a principle in the life of the 
people aa to be altogether ignored. In journeying by trains, in the bustle of city 
life, ui reformed ami progressive circles it may seem nearly extinct, hut it is still 


Variation 
aincB 1911 . 


.... -— - .people outgrows it a vciy 

real do urological interest attaches to it and it is worth the while alike of the 
Government and of the people tn gather material for the study of its effects ou the 
groM i h of society. 


1 w o Subsidiary la bios have been attached to this Chau ter, one grouping 
the castes according to their traditional occupation; the other showing variation 
tn tile population of the various castes since lbT 1. The cxroupotions of the various 
castes are studied in the Chapter on Occupations (Chapter XII and there is no need 
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to dilute hero on the subject, tif the variations iu the populations appearing in the 
other subsidiary table the following may be noticed ;— 





jau 

1921 

Hindu — 

Dfoirai 

* w* 

mrnm 

11.564 

16,0111 




HG,7iihV 

aS.776 

Eomsiti 


■ * ill 

9.613 

3.116 

Madiga 

#1 4 

* ■ 

... .168.0BS 

281.227 

Xu^urlD. 

II* 

■P* 

7,?U2 

17.810 

JfSI tfutt — 

Koracha 

ww 

•H 

14,579 

4,422 


(i) The rather large difference between the figures for Dam seems to be due 
to the inclusion of the name Bhavasar under the caste Dam at the present Census- 
At the last Census. Bhavasar was in all likelihood not so included; for in the original 
list of castes of that Census it is not found included under Dar/i, but appears in the 
revised list. 

(iiji Komatis in our tables have always been kept apart from Vaisya, but 
the distinction is not popularly understood and persons of the two castes may be 
found calling themselves by either name indifferently and many iw enumerator 
would be unaware of the distinction between the two. Hence the Komati figures 
by themselves or the Vaisya figures by themselves are likely to show large differ¬ 
ences. Jf the figures for the two castes are taken together the growth will be 
found *o have been nearly normal. 


(iii) Madiga is one iff the two depressed classes. The members of these 
comm unities have of late called themselves “ Adidravidas’ etc., Or are shown as 
Paneliamas: and when such entries arc found on a dip it is not posable to 
state to which of the two castes the slip pertains. A lame cumber of slips tins 
time had such entries and in the absence of any means of distinguishing the two 
communities they were all put under Holey a. This is apparently the cause of the 
decrease under “'Madiga ” balanced no doubt by an increase to correspond under 
14 Hoievii 11 which however cannot be difltmgtiiaheJ from Lae normal increase, l he 
total for the two castes is still less than the total for last Census and for this the 
reason is not apparent. 

(iv, The increase under Idiga is very large, but is only apparent. It is due 
to the inclusion of the casLe called Halepaika of the bhmmga Mainad under \ akU- 
■liga in the IfH 1 Census and under ldiga at this one. Hie matter is not iri-e from 
doubt as the “ Ealepaikas" are included under both ldiga and \ akkahgn in 
the caste glossary of the MOL Census Import. 

classification nearly 50 thorn and persons have beep added to Id.gu from \ akkahgu 
time If the figure is corrected for this the increase is not very large. It may 
& noticed that there is a large decrease under Vakkaliga m the Shimoga District 

duo to this cause. 3 J 

(v i The variation under N apart a and komdm vs not understood. 

It most, bo added that in con,paries the «*“'« J° r J “ d , for j 921 f ° r thl : 

S^lufcS^SSS- •»**■»!■ 1911 « taken as Vakkaltaa has boo,, 
take,, as Kunchitiga and that a aectiou of what was taken as Neyg, ha* now been 
taken an Kevangaand sbown separately, for purposes of ccmpanson the Vakka- 

U K a and Knnchitiga tigur.'S for 1921 should be taken together i so also Neyg. and 

Devatigft. 

7 The thirty four caates shown in our tables form altogether 9M6 per cent Groups 
of the Hindu" population. They tuny be grouped as below according to tbe,r 

population: — m . - to nnm- 

,j) Seven of them have each more than two hundred thousand persons: kmn- 
these are iu order, Vakkaliga with nearly 1 1 hundred thousand lor turned. 

«eariy lumdred thousand lor 13d 

wrcJ.iti Holey a with nearly (>* hundred thousand for U‘9 percent), 

Kuruba vitl, nearly -1 hundred thousand (or 7 S per cent., .Madiga 
with a little more than 21 hundred thousand <5 t per cent), Beds with 
a little under the same l,mit (4 9 percent) and Brahman with nearly 
21 hundred thousand (3*0 per cent). ^ 
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Urban and 

rural 

castas 


Distribu 
tioa of 
castas by 
districts. 


Caste con 
position of 
cities and 
districts 


Mu sal man 
tribes 


00 Six have between one and two hundred thousand: Besta (2*J) tier cent' 1 ,. 
Golla (2’8 per cent! Vodda (2'8 per cent), Banajlga *2‘o per eeut), 
Panchala i‘d‘4 per cent,- and Uppara (1*98 per cent) of the total 
Hindu population, 

{ill) Tlie live castes Agasu, Idiga. Tigalu, Neygi and Mahralta have be¬ 
tween 60 and 100 thousand. 

(iv) Eight. ciz.. Kunibara, Naviuda. Ganigu. Dccangit, Vaisya, Kahattriya, 
Mudnli and Satani have between 29 and 59 thousand. 

(v) Four, viz. Nftgarta, Darxi, Jogi and Ktmchitiga count each between 10 
and *20 thousand. 


(vif The other four, vis., Lambani. Meda. Koraoha and Koinatt have less 
than ten thousand each. 


8. Of the first seven the Vukkuliga, Lin gay at, Kuruba, Beda and Madiga 
castes are mainly rural: the Holey a is equally rural except that some what large 
numbers live in the Kolar Gold Fields City) urea and in the Civil and Military 
Station Bangalore, and the Brahman k more largely urban than the others, nearly 
a fifth of the population living in the Cities of Bangalore and Mysore, All the six 
castes of the .second group are mainly rural. So loo all the five of the third group 
except that of the Neygi about a seventh of which is in Bangalore City; and of 
the Mahrntt-ns of whom also a seventh nearly in the Cities. So also the castes 
of the fourth group excepting the Ksbattriya of whom nearly a fourth and the 
Moduli of whom nearly three quarters of the total number are in the Cities. Of 
the four castes of the fifth group the Dam caste has about a third uf its. 
numbers in the cities; the others are mainly rural. Of the castes in the last group 
more than a third of the Kotnati caste is in the Civil and Mill tan’ Station, the 
others are mainly mini. It may be observed that the occupation of the castes of 
which an appreciable part is in the cities will bo found to be of an urban character. 

9. A word may hr- said of the distribution of the castes over the several 

districts. Beda and Neygi arc found in small numbers and Besta and iTpnara 

very largely in Mysore District. Ganiga and Kumbara arc found in small numbers 
in Chitaldrug District, Golla is found largelv in Kolar, Tumknr and Chitaldrug 
Districts. Madiga largely in Kolar, Tumkur and Bangalore Districts, Flo leva in 
comparatively small numbers in Shimoga and Cbitaldrttg Districts and .Togi largely 
in Bangalore and Kolar Dist ricts. The Lingayat h found in comparatively smaU 
numbers in Kolar District. There arc nearly Tin Kunohifrigas returned from this 
District. Lambani and Nagarta have been returned mainly from Shimoga 

District. Mahrattas are found largely in Bangalore and Sbimoga Districts. 

Nayindas are found largely in Bangalore, Kolar and Mysore Districts and Tig&la 
mainly in Bangalore, Kolar and Tumkur Districts. Satanis are found only in 
small numbers in Chitaldrug and Kadur, and Vaisyas are proportionate! v few in 
Mysore District. The A odd a is found largely in Bangalore, Shimogn, Kolar and 
Chita I drug. The other castes are fairly evenly distributed over the State. 

10. The following features of the caste composition of the several cities 
and districts may be of interest to the general render. In Bangalore and Mysore 
Cities the population of the Brahman caste is larger than that of any other 
Hindu caste. In the Kolar Gold Fields the Huieya population is a very large part 
of the total. In the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, also it is larger than 
that of any other caste. 

The populations of the districts are largely composed as below. The f&stes- 
are mentioned in order of numerical strength V— 


Bflns&tone District. 
KoLlt do 

Tumkur do 

Mysore do 
Chitaldrug do 

H&ss&n do 

Kndur do 

ShimofjiB do 


Vmkkaliga. Hofeyit, Mudi^. 

VuJikaliga, HoleyUoda rmd Madiga. 

Vjikkaligu, Lingayat* Madina. Beda. Golh t Kuruhu- 
VnkkaliRrL, ttoleya. Lingayat. Knnibn h Besta, and Uppafti. 

Lingayat, Beda mainly and the Calk and Yrakkaliga in soma^haL 
surnllor proportions. 

Vakknltga, Hbtoyn* Lingayui- 

Lingayat, find Ooteya mainly and Vakkullgn in Hniatkr props rfcHMU 
Lingayat vary much over any other single caste. 


11, Of the 840 thousand Musiilmann in the State more than a half arc 
Sheikha, less than a fifth are Soiyids. about a seventh arc Bat ha ns: Pinjaris, Mughals 
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aod Labbais count each less thou ten thousaud and all other groups about ‘37 
thousand- The proportions are similar to those of the hist Cons ns. 

13. Of the total Christian population of a little over 71 thousand, nearly 
0,90** are persons of European and Allied Races, a little less than 0,800ait? Anglo- 
Indians and 57'5 thousand arc Indian Christians- In 1911 the total Christian 
imputation was about sixty thousand and of this 7,400 wore returned as Europeans 
or of Allied Races, 5,800 as Anglo-Indians and over 46 thousand as Indian Christiana. 
Of European and Allied Races therefore there are about 600 persona less than in 
1911. It is interesting to note that while the number returned as of European 
and Allied Races is about 6,900, the number of persons in Table XI returned as born 
in Europe. America. Africa and Australasia is about 4,300. Ih.it i> there are 
nearlv 2.700 bom moat probably in India and returned as of European and Allied 
Races Ah a separate head has been prodded for Anglo-Indians, this figure, if 
correct, should represent mostly the numbers of European families settled m the 
Civil and Military Station, Bangalore. There is no other pbcc where any large 
number of such persons can have settled, The increase in the Indian Christian 
population bAS been discussed in. the C hapter on Religion. 

13 Nothin" has been said about caste origins, functions, caste govern¬ 
ment and allied subjects in this Chapter as a fairly detailed study in tbm head was 
made in the Report for the 1911 Census for the State. The reader interested m 
the subject is referred to the Chapter on Caste (Chapter XI) in that Report. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES, 

l Castes classified according to their traditional occupationsl 
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II. —Variation in caste, tbibe, etc., since 1871. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
OCCUPATIONS. 




Beta re nee 

to Btatiji- 

tloa. 


SECTION I. — GENERAL. 

1. The occupationa l statistic are embodied in Imperial Tables XVII, XVIH, 
XXI and XXII. The nature 0 / the information contained in these is briefly 
described below 


(lJ [.IDLE XWI, [laliowing tins means of livelihood of every par*oa Ui the (n tbu; 

™ ,*•»»«“ bnve ' wn *n * ^lassos, 12 sab clause*. 5U orders and 191 ^raupa Tim table 

deal,; exhaustively with the whole population of the State, an actual worker being classified accord¬ 
ing to his principal occupation and a dependant by the principal occupation of the actual worker sun- 
porting bun. Thus the same person * “ot counted twice for purposes of emu pin- atui the papula- 
tikm 1 a dtstnbut-cd into I9l groups. 

(ii) Table XA IIL Tbits which ahaw# Lhe <iu biliary occupations of agriculturists (actuuL 
worker* only) 13 iliFidc<l into three parts— 

(ft) Rent receivers* 

(6) Root payers, mud 
(c) Agricultural employee®, 

this ksHemi including persons falling under the (oJlowing three groups of Table. XVII _ 

(c!) Group Na 3* Agents, managers of landed estates, etc. 

(cfl) Group No. 4. Farm servant. 

(c3) Group No, 5* Field libcttt'tts* 

In each part ot thh table figures are given separately for some of the most numerous subsidiary 
occupations followed, 

(iii) Ta&lf XXI. fOccupiiiien by eaatc. eta.} Kor presentation iu this table aelaotion has 
boon niadu of the castes, tribes, otm. which in the Goasns of 1911 returned more than one iwr Tuillt- of 
the population, 

(iii ) TABLE XXII, This given the particulars of statistics relating to industrial establishments 
iu the State employing not less than ten femora on the dtito of census : family or cot- r- industries 
where work is done by mem!*™ of a family and the profits are shared in it being excluded Th* 
bublf* is divided into seven parts. 


Part I. Provincial summary* 
m II- Distribution of industries by districts* 

" JO. Classification of. stahlish.noots according to the el**, & f owners and managers. 
h 1 %. Caste And hirlbpijico of skilled work men in stloctod industries 
« Cfwte and birthplace pf unskilled labourer* in selected intln-sf rion 
, T XL Details of power used iu jndusLn&s. 

»p VII. Details of Tooma used in textile industries, 

.. . (N-B“raA& XOTiWttv certain mxed owtpatitm* amt TftbU XX ihaumo o«™n w bv 
r&hgt&n optumat hat* not tatarr r zampUtd for th^ Slat#}. P** 

In addition to the above, two sets of Subsidiary Tables, one of rnn* tablw 
exhibiting in a condensed form (lit- salient features of Tables XVII XVili uni XXI 
and of eertoindepiirtiiifiitiil returns and another set of eight tables similarly pre¬ 
senting t lie principal features of Table XXII are appended to this Chapter Their 
headings are shown below t— * 

Occupational—- 

L General distribution of the population by occupation. 

IL button by occupation in tho two natural division*. 

HD iJUtrs hniion of Lho agricultural, industrial, couiinci-d*] 
natural division a nod districta 

IV. One upat tons Cumbiofid with ogricultnm I where Agriculture is the subsidiary oocamlicm.) 
V, Occupiti 01 is «!omh,o«d with agriculture (where agriculture t» ih-:- principal occupation.) 
M ^ u l >!tLli:}n5 feaiftlc® by mdi cl^ses and selected order* end croups 
Vll . Sqlmerl Occui^dun^ am] a comparative vimv, 

VI IL Gccuiations of amlcniteMil ea^stm 

lX ^ TXgraph^ipi^'m" ntim1)Cr ° r empIt>yw * ' n thH R "bv*y. Irrigstiun, Post Odict and 


and pmlMatonaJ population in 
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Indaslritt 1 ’— 

1 . bktnbuiion of industries and persons f'mpSoyed. 

II. Particulars of establishment:; employing 30 or more persons, 

III. Orjjani&ition o( t^ubliihint’nti. 

IV. Plane of orit;in of skilled workmen in Koluctod ijuluslrius. 

V. Place of origin of unskilled labourers in selected industries- 

VI. Distribution of certain races in certain industrial ertnUlBhlMilts. 

VII Proportional distribution of adult worm’ll and of children of each sex in different indus¬ 
tries. 

VIII. Distribution of power, 

2. The system of eaumeration was the same as in 1011 and three columns 

were provided in the schedule for recording 
f lic occupations of u person as shown in 
the margin. 

As the heading!! show, columns 9 and 
10 were intended for t he entry of principal 
and subsidiary occupations of actual work¬ 
ers. column 11 for showing the principal 
occupation of actual workers supporting 
the dependants. 

H. The following instructions were issued:— 


dr tn-rani of 
iUfrsiigj'lTE'r iff arLuiJ 
WPrktri 

1 (Tot t^|rc tLdiTiU % lW jPn'nyiW/ 
oattifiMiati or BtiMtm cif 

kUlMiitcucB of AcitiAl worker 

into whsmi rj' ji- i| j Uiit 

Prieteijul 

SubuMfirair 

9 

ia 1 

ii 


“ Columns 9 and lOrelatoto “actual workers,” he., the persons male and female 
who dn work and earn an independent livelihood, or who though living with others 
and not doing manual work derive independent income from private property such 
as pension, house rent, etc. The columns should therefore he left blank in the case 
of “ dependants," or those who have no independent income but are dependent upon 
some " actual workers" for their subsistence or means of livelihood. Column 11 
relates to “dependants” ami should therefore be left blank in the case of “ actual 
workers'’ or persons of independent means already disposed of m columns 9 and 19. 
If a person be temporarily out of employment cuter the last, or ordinary occnpat ton. 

“ You should therefore first of all determine by suitable enquiry whether the per- 
son whose particulars you are entering has or has nut an “independent income.” 
If the answer is in the affirmative, he or she should he treated its an “actual 
.worker ” and the principal source of that income entered in column 9. the subsi¬ 
diary source, if any, being entered in column 10. If the answer is in the negative, 
he or she should be treated as a “dependant,' - and the principal source of income 
of the person on whom he or she depends for his or her subsistence, should be 
cute rail In column 11. Thus, women and children who actually do work mid earn 
independent waged such as the wives and children of the labouring classes, those 
who sell firewood, butter-milk, cow-dung cakes, gnvs, etc., or those who engage them¬ 
selves as domestic or Government servants for monthly wages or those who arc in 
receipt of independent incomes from properties which they possess in their own 
right should be treated as “actual workers” (although in the last named case, they 
* may not bo doing any manual work , and their occupations entered in columns 9 
and 10. But if ti person is not in receipt of independent income, he or she should 

be treated as a dependant, although he or she may he engaged in manual labour. 

Examples of this arc the cases of the women and children of agriculturists 
who actually work at home, i,cooking, etc.,) or in the field, taking an active part in 
the pursuits of the head of the family, but who should nevertheless be treated as 
“dependantbecause they are not in receipt of any independent income, l’liu 
ease of a person who not only does not work, hut also is not in receipt of an inde¬ 
pendent income is quite clear and calls for no remarks. 

u If a person who has more than aw* occupation or means of livelihood expresses 
a doubt ns to what he should consider as his principal occupation, he should hr 
;Hiked which of his occupations he relies upon most for his livelihood or considers to 
be the most indispensable and that should be regarded as his principal occupation 
and entered in column 9. The rest should be regarded as subsidiary occupations; 
and of these again that on which he relies the most, should be entered in column 
10, Tt is not necessary to enter more than one subsidiary occupation. 

16 


System of 
enumera¬ 
tion and 
nature of 
informa¬ 
tion col¬ 
lect ad 


Instruc¬ 
tions to 
enumera¬ 
tors. 

(a! Skopo 
Mid oori'o- 
iu’IOll Of 
tbo entriea. 


(A) Preli¬ 
minary 
point to be 
ascertain¬ 
ed. 


(cl Distinc¬ 
tion 

between 
principal 
and sub¬ 
sidiary 
occupa¬ 
tions. 
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(d) How to 
describe 

tho CCCL3- 

imfcbns in 
fche sche¬ 
dule. 


Accuracy 
and limi¬ 
tations of 
the en¬ 
tries. 


“(L) Jd filling up columns 9—11. you should describe the occupations in 

detail. 

“ ('2j Do not use vague terms such ns service, gov ernm ent service, shop- 
keeping. trade, and eo forth; hut state the exact service, the goods sold in the shop, 
the class of articles the person is trading in, the class of writing or labour and so 
forth. A seller who makes the articles he sells should be entered as maker and 
seller of them, 

“(H Examples of detail of private service.—In the case of private employees- 
domestic servants and the Hfee, the kind of service rendered should be stated in 
detail, c,g., lawyer’s cb-rk, rice merchants cook, doctor's syce. 

“ (4) Service of Government * etc, —When a person is in the service of a public 
body, enter the name of that body before the service; thus railway guard, muni¬ 
cipal sweeper, etc. In the case of persons in Mysore Government or other public- 
services the exact name of the appointment and the office in which employed 
should be given. 

" (5) Pensioner*, etc .—Pensioners must be shown as civil or military as the 
cast- may be- Persons who live on the rent of lands or buildings in towns and 
cities should he described as such, 

‘ (G) Agriculture. —In the case of agriculture, persons should lie entered as - 


W naiVflmiJYttnrig i 

(b) Non-culLivutiuG 

(c) Cultivating land-holder* 

(d) Cultivating temmtft 




J 


comraending to mnl roceivi 


1 J D. 


i 

- corrflsimndini* to rent payers. 


(t) field labourers .—Those n^tilntly employed. Uiuiji ditlio^uiidled icom ttiwa who 
work by the day or by tlio job. Gardeners anil growers of special products suoh as 
coffee, card Limoni, pt-pjver, betel, etc., should be shown sepiinitely H such. 


“ (7) Labourers in mines,— In the case of labourers, who are not agricultural 
Labourers they should be entered as earth workers, labourers in mines, stating the 
substance mined, such as stone, mica, gold, etc., and operatives in mills, workshops, 
or factories, specifying the kind of mill or factory, such as cotton mills, net mills, 
lac factory or presses, etc. 

11 f&) Man hers of join t fa mi lit,—In the case of one or more members of u joint 
family who have got independent incomes, they should all be regarded as actual 
workers and their principal and subsidiary occupations should be entered in columns 
9 and 10. They are not to be shown as dependants. 

“ (9) Domestic andothc.r serean -Servanta are not to lie showu as dependt*ni 
on the occupation of their master, but treated as actual workers, the actual service 
performed being entered in columns 9 and 10." 

4, In spite of the dear instructions issued and of the trouble taken to train 
the enumerators, the entries in a large number of cases left much to be desired as 
regards accuracy and clearness. The imperfections are in part due to r lie system 
under which a voluntary and temporary agency is employed on a difficult work . 
and may be expected to diminish with the progress of education among the people: 
further, sub-class XI (insufficiently described occupations) has been expressly 
devised to meet this class of cases. Every endeavour was made to rectify the 
mistakes in entries during tabulation, but. the scope for such rectification was rather 
limited as most of the slips were copied out in the census charges ami not at the 
Central Abstraction Office. Apart from the above defects, the returns of occupa 
tions are affected by the facta that only one subsidiary occupation of an actual 
worker is recorded and that the Census is taken on a date when certain occupations 
—-like agricultural field labour—are at, a low ebb. The latter fact is especially 
important in tho Mnluad, where there is a large Heating population of labourers from 
South Canura and from which these labourers sometimes return to their homes, 
before the date of final census. 
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6, The scheme of occupatioua adopted at this Census is, wttii a few rnoditi- 
cations in sub-classes^ orders and groups, thu sane as the one followed at the 
Census of 1911. There are four classes and twelve sub-classes in the scheme, they 
being arranged as follows :— 

A*—fProdDdlitin of niw iDEkt^ruilq}— 

L Agriculture foxptoit&tioa of animal* mid vogttt&tioal 
iL KxpIdilAtion of minerals, 

B.—Frepumtion mid supply of materia] substance* (or tmmforflmtion and employment oi raw 
materials)— 

hi. Industry. 

iv. Tnineport. 

v. Trade 

0,"Poblie Eidnaiaiattmticm and Liberal art^- 

ri. Public ferine 

vu« PublicSadmiBbtiation. 

Till, Professions ami liberal aria. 

D.-“MiaeoIlaiieoafl— 

!3L Persona living on their income, 

X- Domestic service 
xL Insufficiently described occupations, 
srii. Unproductive, 

In the CensuBSof 1911 sub-daaa IX formed part of class C, while it has been 
brought under class D at this Census. 

The classified scheme of occupations is appended to this Chapter. The ex 
planation of M. Bertillon ton whose scheme the above is based) regarding the 
rationale of the scheme is given in Chapter XII of Part I of the Census Report of 
1911. 

b. The English index of occupations issued bv the Census Commissioner 
and a Kannada index of occupations prepared in the Central Abstraction Office 
were referred to during the processes of sorting and tabulation. 

SECTION IL’—PRELIMINARY SURVEY UNDER CERTAIN HEADS. 

7. Before proceeding to review the occupational statistics by orders and 
groups, it is desirable to take a general survey of the statistics by sub-classes, then 
Under the two main heads 'A| urban, (i 1 rural and again under two other main beads 

d actual workers, (d) dependants. Certain occupations like those in cotton mills, 
Oil-mills and other large industrial concerns, occupations like public force and 
public administration are essentially urban while those like agriculture, cottage 
industries and handicrafts and trade in articles of ordinary home consumption are 
essentially rural. 


i 


The 

scheme of 
occupa¬ 
tions. 


Abstrac 
tion and 
tabula- 
tion 
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CHAPTER XU.—OCCUPATIONS. 


Distribu¬ 
tion of the 
popula¬ 
tion by oc¬ 
cupations 


8. The distribution of the entire population of the State bv classes, sub¬ 
classes and orders is exhibited in Subsidiary Table 1 (occupational!; and the 
following diagram exhibits graphically the distribution by subclasses. 
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From Subsidiary Table f and the illustrative diagram, it will be seen that 
by far the vast majority of the population of the State (about 80 percent) come 
under sub’Clitss I. i.e., ^xploifttlton of amtuoJs anti and are engaged 

iu pasture and agriculture and fishing and hunting, the predominance 0 f agricul¬ 
tural pursuits being emphasised by the fact that cultivation ( ordinary and special), 
cor responding to groups 1 to 7 of tbc occupation scheme, supports 794 iter cent of 
the total population. Next in order of numerical strength come those engaged in sub¬ 
class III, industry (?*28 per cent) and in sub-class V trade (4*Sd pel cent). In the 
former sub-class f industry) are included the textile industries (r&5 per cent) and 
the industries of drew and the toilet (1*57 per cent). In the latter sub-class {trade) 
is included trade in food-stuflfs fO‘38 per cent). On distributing the population into 






























Percentage distribution of imputation 0/ each district and city supportrd by (fl) Agriculture, (b) Industry {including mines), (c) Comurce, (d) Professions tout 

M Other occupations (including public force and public administration). 
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the four classes of the occupation scheme, the reader will observe that 80'66 per 
cent of the total population are employed in the production of raw materials, 12 35 
per cent in the preparation and supply of material substances, 4 35 per cent in pub* 
lie administration and liberal arts, and tin remaining 3‘f>4 percent in other mis¬ 
cellaneous occupations. 

9. The question naturally arises as to how this distribution compares with Compari- 
that of 1911; and. in making this comparison, Subsidiary Table VJ 1 (occupational) son with 
will be found useful, ft will be seen therefrom that there have been decreases 

under sub-clasps II (exploitation of minerals), III i industryJ. VI ipublic force), 

VII public administration), IX (persons living on their income), XI fmsuJhci- 
eutly described occupations^ ami XI t (unproductive) while there have been increases 
under the other sub-classes. Tile decreases under stib-clitsses 11 (exploitation of min¬ 
erals) and If I (industry) which are matters for serious concern from an economic 
point of view will be analysed and explained later on in Section III of this Chapter. 

The decline under sub-class XQ (unproductive) is not, on the other hand, a 
matter for regret. 

10. To understand the essential differences between the city and rural occu- City and 

put ions, reference must be made to Subsidiary Table III ioccupational i and its rural oo 
illustrative diagram given mi the opposite page. cupat loos. 

It must be premised that “ agriculture ’ includes occupation groups 1 to 7, 
that 11 commerce ” ns used in Subsidiary Table III includes transport and trade 
(aub-classes IV and V), that“industry"(sub-class Ill »is combined with "exploitation 
of minerals ” (snb-claos II) and that “other occupations” include “public force” 
and “public administration”, These points being borne in mind it will be observed 
that “industry,” “commerce,” “other occupations" and “professions” support the 
vast majority of the people in the three cities of Bangalore, Mvaore, and the Civil and 
Military Station, Bangalore, while “ industry" and “other occupations ” preponder¬ 
ate in the Kolar Gold Fields. In the eight districts exclusive of the above four 
cities, “agriculture” will be found to predominate with much smaller percentages 
under “ industry." “ commerce “ and “ other occupations ” the smallest percentage 
being under the “ professions", The reader can, if he desires easily carry on for 
himself the comparative analysis of the figures under the five special groups in the 
eight, districts and draw appropriate inferences therefrom. 


11. As observed in the Census Report of 1911. agriculture prevails most in the Cnmport- 

districUs and least in the cities while L industry ” “ commerce”, “ public force ”, *» 

“public administration" and “domestic service” predominate in cities. Of all 

the four cities, the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, supports the largest jL.„ r , 
numbers under “ public fora*" (sub-class VI). tioas, 

12, In para 249 of the Myson Census Report of 1911 a description of the Structure 

economic conditions in an average village in Mysore State was given. That do- of rural 

scription holds good in the main; but the following extract from pages 130-144 of “** 111 *** 

Sir W. Bolder ness's “Peoples and Problems of India” will perhaps bring out 

certain aspects of rural life from a comparative point of view and is also appli¬ 
cable more or less to the structure of village life in Mysore. 


The total population of India, including that o£ the proton tod Native States, is throe hundred 
and fifteen millions. Three-fourths of this vast imputation is supported by agriculture. The arm 
under cultivation is pot lecuratcl ) 1 known, as the returns from the Native States ore incomplete. But 
wo shall not bo far wrong if we assume that there is less than one awe of cultivated Lind pot head of 
total population, and not more Chon one acre and a quarter per head lor the portion of the juptilniion 
which is directly supported by agriculture. One more fact must t*u mentioned to bring out the full 
significance of these figures. Not only does the land of India provide food for this great population, 
br with the exception of some sugar no food is imported from other countries, hut a Very considerable 
portion of it is set apart for growing produce which is exported, India supplies the whole world with 
jute. Us oqtton crop is the second largest in the world. It sends abroad very large quantities 
of rice, wheat and oil-seed*. In fact, it pays its bill for import* of merchandise and treasure, and dis¬ 
charges its other international debts, mainly by the sale of Agricultural produce Subtracting the 
land than utilised for supplying foreign markets from tho total area under cultivation, we Hhall find 
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that what is left over does not mp r wau t more than two-thirds of an ewre per bead of the total Indian 
population. India, tharefote, feeds and to some extant clothe itn pOjmlrtHo'n from what two-1 bird ft of 
an aovQ per head can produce, Thera is probably no country in UlO world where the bind in. required 
to do so much, Thwl it unuugss to discharge the heavy taak pat upon it td due to tlireo things. Firstly, 
the gmit fertility of largo tracts where either the rainfall b uhimdum or irrigation la provided: 
iiucoinlly^ the unremitting Ubour rind skill of the Indian cultivator, and thirdly, great economy in tho 
consumption of footL 

It may also lie inferred that the average income of the peasant tttiliivaiora is vary small. Tbn net 
plofit obtainable from ati acre of lann u^yijin to us altgg^ther inadcqnato for one p0fBoa*B support and 
our conclusion would bo tlte same If wo take a family of five, namely, two adults and three children, 
ujid ci holding of Bve acrca, ua tb^ unit. Hut acconling to Indian idme ttud a traditional stiwirt&nl of 
very thrifty and frugal living, five a ere* of i&xkI tmgtitod land uiU support such a hmil y 
comfortably. The peasant Hu tso labour bill, as He anil Ins family work the holding. H e p»vs no 
rent for h« cottage ol sun-iSfied bricks and thatch, which he himself builds, and which he from'nmo 
to time rebuilds or repairs. Ho pay* so rates or taxes. If be owns Iris land he will have to pay land 
revenue to the State; and this represents a moderate titlw of about a twelfth nr tea of the produce. 
If he is a tenant farmer, the rent will he at least double the amount of the land-Ui. Of hi* other 
■“* outgoing-! the ««t arid feed of n yoke of own will probably he the largest item. The death of a 
bullock, as may In? a great calamity,, drying severely his resuuives or i^ven n^cessitatine 

resort to the money-UsmUir. But a flro-Mf* holding of good land, well worked, will yield enough to 
eatisfy M these duraAads, provide simple food for the family, and a madmani oi .pare wish for clothes 
and other household aspen**. If he is in debt to the grain-dealer or bank. he may het hard put to 
ma u Iwth rndfi meet- Rut if htf dear of debt jis not iiifreqoiuitiy hippuu^ hu will probably 
accumulate rupees. which lie will either hnry as a hoard or convert into jewellery, 

Gut all the land in India is not good and irrigated, and every peasant's holding is not a live acre 
plot. Some peasant* hold cWdersbly more than five acres; cnn*QneiiLly others hold less And 
when we get down to tho man who holds 1™ than five acres of lend end that of poor (polity, 
then them it want and a hard straggle for raietenoe, That mm and his luuwtholri ire poor even in 
the Indian sense of the torm. 


Below the peasant date tbett is u large class of landless folk, who also find support from the 
land by working for the woll-to4o ettltivatm* in return far a dally or month l > wage. They form a 
«U-recogm*d port of the village community, and poor and poorly remiwomted as they no doubt are. 
it is the traditional duty as well as the interest of tho Ium|holding class to see therm through bod 

times There are atsouthcr residents edtJn-rill^-j who rlo nut actually cultivate land, hat yet are 

indirectly supported from it. Such are the viil tgn potter, the riJkgeblacksmith and carpenter who make 
ploughs »nd other agricultural implement*. tho harbor, tho cobbler or leather-worker, the washerman, the 
watchman. All these re«*'’0 doles of fixed amounts from tho grain heap at harvest titnL-. and other 
duos ftnd perquiHiL^. r 

holds 


ono 



it* host expression there where each village has its own infirm and aged poor, its own destitute 
orphan*. its own beggars and ttven us own warkreby" imposters. f u ihl , Wea i Ute poor-law and 
the state have- tapir taken over chanty of this kind. In the East it i* still „ relight duty, and 
S7» wlh J“£*g* and sanctity of the ties of fau.il> mA casta it make* a poor-faw uunecSaa^* 

“ lo raa P«*2«* d ff "ior, pro ouoJly from England than in this. Say* u. times of droneht 
am! seemly thm i* uo public system of poor raltuL 

di^inTJS^h^^' 1 *^ ? !S ift Mwl. «■ unvcoempaniiKl by much that is 

distressing to the humane nitud to contemplate. 'Hie wastage of life, especially child and infant life, 
is great. Dissm-s which in Lngbnd have given way More sanitary anil medical sciimr.- improved 
dweUings aud beUerJahits of life, stalk abroad, riague t he my^oS andToS^T^'XS 

lhff t**"** 1 « ‘he Black Heath, has, in I ndiii r ^n fourteen 

SSSS^SlS^rft or more than the whole population of "greater" London. 

Cholara, smolhpox. mfiliind foveni are ondomic uj Lhe country, auil colloctiveL destroy lives bv the 
million. The prevontahle mortality " is in one son* great, but it is not’" prevcaiitbio ” by any 
onlmury means wit Inn the l»w«r of the State. European principle* of medicine ore represented by • 
ihe puohc hospitals and disarms winch .re dotted over the country and which relieve M^mooS 
of metanee oud suffering. But the great majority of Indian people die without modted aid That 

—“ — - - - arasiarsi 


Such in brood outline is the structure of rend Jrio throughout India 
tenth a of th e populu tlom 


It is the life led by nitre 
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13. The marginal statement extracted from 
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Subsidiary Table I (occupational) Actual 
shows the percentage of actual workers 
worker a ami dependants under auddsp® 11 
each sub-class of the occupation *' 
scheme. The ratio of dependants 
to workers is greatest in sub-class 
1 (exploitation of an it mils and 
vegetation) and least in sub-class 
X 'domestic service). 


14. The marginal statement give® by sub-classes the number of female workers Ratio of 

per thousand male workers female to 
( vid* Subsidiary Table VI (oecu- mftl * , 
pational). It will be seen there- W0P *** 
from that the number varies from 
31 iu sub-class VI (public force) 
to 7di) in sub-cl ass XII (unpro¬ 
ductive). From a further exami¬ 
nation of Subsidiary Table VI, it 
will be seen that female workers 
are employed largely as field 
labourers, cotton spinners, silk 
spinners, basket-makers, rice 
pounder* and buskers, bakers, butter makers and sellers, book-binders, sweepers, 
dealers in hay, grass and fodder, etc., midwives, etc. 


tiiib'diii* 


fciriiJftP per tOOO 
inn]? worWm 


I- E xpkri 1*11 du a.il animal* md 4 rjn.nb 1 lJ.na 
11- ExpJuitttiuiiiil tuuicrwU 

III, luamUT 

IV. Transport 
V; Tmd* 

VI. YMii intrr 

¥IL Pfllltlfl JldjULiJlMifEltfitL 
VIlL Vwfw m bHti mud llbvnl *VU 
IX. Penmu liTO* u& ibeir Ijuram* 

X. I>otti*itlc Ptirrto* 

XL lcmi,£kjeruly dmcribod otcbpmjaje* 
Xu l/ttproductir* 
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SECTION III. REVIEW OE THE STATISTICS BY PRINCIPAL 

ORDERS AND GROUPS. 

Id. We now proceed to review the occupation statistics by principal orders 
and groups. 

16. The population supported by this sub-class which has two ordarsand eight- sub-olaaa 
sen groups has increased by 1‘2*4 per Cent frqm ifillto 11121. This increasehowever i (Explor¬ 
ing been at the expense of the population supported by indusirtf (sub-class III)anil tattoo of 
cannot be considered an unmixea good. The increase especially under groups -1 JjJjPJJL 
and 5 (farm servants and field labourers) has been nearly two fold and cannot be JJjjoJ* , 
viewed with satisfaction as many of them are. as observed in the chapter on 

Famine** iu the Imperial Gazetteer, living on the margin of subsistence. This 
increase inis however to be read with the decrease of about y-2 per cent under group 137 
(labourers unspecified). Another matter which must cause some concern is the large 
decrease in the population supported by ” raising of farm stock [order I (d) aud 
group* 11 to 1-1]. From the Season and Crop Report for 1919-20 it will he seen that 
the total occupied area for the Statu is 7,361,120 acres giving about two acres por 
“land-holder'’ [groups J(a' and 2la) of the occupation scheme]. This “land¬ 
holder’' however includes both actual worker and dependant: and hence it will be 
seen that the total number of holders (and holdings) for the State as given in the 
Season and Crop Report is less than one-third of the total number of 14 laod-holdors " 
returned by Lhn population census. The average extent ol cnUicttitA area per head 
of the total population of the State is somewhat more than One acre, thus verifying 
approximately the calculation made for all India in “ Peoples and Problems of India 1 * 
and reproduced elsewhere in this Chapter 

17. The population supported by this has declined by d‘7 per coat during the Sub-olass 

decade. The decreases have occurred chiefly under gold mine® and earth salt. I'Jie II.{Exploit 
output of gold tends to diminish year by year owing to the increasing depth of the £*«”* 
auriferous roof®, to the consequent greater oust of production and to oilier difficul- J 

ties in getting labour and essential supplies. 
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Sub-class 
111.4 Indus¬ 
try *> 


Special 

industrial 

census 


Number of 
industrial 
establish¬ 
ments 


Distribu¬ 
tion by 
districts. 


Owner¬ 
ship of 
establish¬ 
ments. 


lb. The population supported by this ha.s declined by 1*7 per cent during the 
decade, the decreases being chiefly under textiles (order < j, hides and skins (order 
7), chemical products 'order 11 , food industries (order 12), industries of dress and 
the toilet (order 13), And the furniture industries (order 11), per coulta there have 
been increases under wood (order 8, metals (order 9), and building industries 
(.order 13). The European war of If 114-13 mid its after effects must be held responsi¬ 
ble for the industrial and commercial depression prevailing at the time of final 
census though there was an industrial boom in 

19. At this stage it will be appropriate to review the results of the special in¬ 
dustrial census embodied in Imperial Table XXII. The law relating to it is contained 
in the Mysore Census Regulation of 19*20, Sections 4 (I ■ (d), 9 and 10. This census 
included all establishments in which ten or more persons were employed on definite 
remuneration whether power was used or not; and so its scope was wider than 
that of the corresponding Census of 11111 when the minimum strength of an estab¬ 
lishment qualifying for inclusion in the census was fixed at 20. As in 1911 the 
Census did not include the cottage or family industry where the work was carried 
on by the members of a family and the profits were shared among them. 

20. The total uuniher of industrial establishments of all kinds thus censnsed 
is 533, the most numerous of these being coffee estates, *238 in number. Other im¬ 
portant industries are gold mining 5', and textile and connected industries (68), 
Theft, industrial establishments have been divided into sixteen classes according 
to the nature of the industry pursued. For the classification of industrial establish¬ 
ments ehfa Appendix II. 

21. Thoooflfee plantations arc distributed mainly in the Kadur and Hassan 
Districts while gold mining is confined to the Kolar Gold Fields. The two large 
cotton mills engaged in production on a large scale arc situated in Bangalore City, 
while the cotton ginning factories are in Chitaldrug District and the silk manufac¬ 
turing establishments (reeling factories and silk farms) are located in Kolar, 
Bangalore and Mysore Districts. Thirteen of the seventeen tanneries arc in the 
Bangalore District two in Kolar and one each in Tumknr and Mysore Districts* 
Rice mills arc found in nil the districts except Tumknr. 

*22. Of the 5.53 establishments. 42 are owned by Government or local authority, 
61 by registered companies and the rest by private individuals. 


Power *28, Eighty establish me tits use electricity, 04 steam, 80 oil, 3 gas and I use 

used in water for motive power. The bulk of the steam power is used in mining and textile 
industries industries as also in rice mills and in water works. 


Number of 34. The 858 industrial establishments employ 57,952 persons of whom 16*2 
persons are managers, 1,048 belong to the supervising and technical staff. 1,171 are employed 
employed in derica 1 work, 14,140 are skilled workmen and the rest (41,186) are unskilled 
labourers. The loud number (57,982) at this Census is less than the number em¬ 
ployed by similar establishments in 1911. 


Sub class 25. There has been sin increase of 32*3 per rent in the population supported 
IV-Trans- by this sub-class ntid tins increase is shared gen-rally by all the principal orders 
port). ft nd groups thereunder, the exception Wing group ill i persons employed on roads 
and br idg e*) and group 115 (palki, etc., bearers and owners/ During the decade 
there has been a large increase in motor vehicles of all kinds; anil transport by 
motor buses is becoming an ordinary occurrence in Bangalore City mid on many 
of the roads in Mysore State. Transport by air is also a new feature of the decade. 


the persons practising aviation residing in Civil and Military Station, Bangalore. 

Sub-class 26. The population supported by this sub-class has increased by 11 per 

V (Trade) cent during the decade. Of the 17 orders and 34 groups in this sub-class, some 

orders like trade in chemical products (order 31) and trade in fuel (order 38) hn\e 
shown decreases during the decemiium. 

Sub class 27. There has been a decrease Of 19 per cent during the decade in tin* 

VI (Public p 0 p U | a tiou supported by this sub-class, the decrease bung heavy in group ltrO village 
force) watchmen and slight iu group 156 (a) (army, Mysore State). 

Sub-class *28. The population supported by this sub-chtfti has declined by *20*6 per cent 

VII (Pulp during the decade, the decrease being marked in group 164 (village officiate and 

lieadmini servants other than village watchmen); per contra there has been an increase of 
Mvatlon). 
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31"3 per Mat in the population supported by group lfV2 (a) (service of Mysore 
State). 

29. I'here has been m increase of 19*1 percent (luring the decode in the 
population supported by this sub-class t the increase being common to ail the orders 
except order 46 (religion). 


30. This consists of one order and one group and shows a decrease in t he 
population supported by it. 


•U. This consists of one order and two groups and shows uu increase of 
23‘6 per eeut on the w hole in the population supported by it. There has been a 
decrease of 22'4 per cent in group 182 (private grooms, coachmen, etc.,) owing to a 
corresponding increase in the number of persons supported by group M3 (persons 
connected with motor vehicles). 

32. Tins consists of one order and four groups; and there is a decrease in 
group 187 (labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified,). 


33. This consists of three orders and four groups and shows a decrease of 
’21*3 per cent in the population supported by it. There have been decreases espe¬ 
cially in groups 188 (inmates of jails, etc.,) and 189 i beggars, etch 


SECTION ir— OCCUPATION BY CASTE. 

84. We now proceed to review the distribution of certain castes by occupa¬ 
tions and shall conclude with certain special details regarding the Panchanms > or 
depressed classes > whose advancementaud up-lift are engaging the attention of the 
Government and the philanthropic associations. T he ne cessary statistics are con¬ 
tained in Imperial Toole XX I and Subsidiary Table VIII (occupational 
, 35. 11’ the reader w-ill glance with some attention at Subsidiary Table VIII he 

will find that among the castes which have kepi up their hereditary (so called) occu¬ 
pations most, are the Yakkaligos, the Tig ala*, the Pane b alas, the Neygi, the Kun- 
ehitigas, and the Komatis, more than 50 per cent of these still following their 
ancestral calling. Some of Lhe castes like the Bedas, the Beams, the Uppuras, the 
Kumbusmid the Modigas are getting more and more dissociated from their ancestral 
calling, the percentage of workers following the specified calling being leas than 10 
per cent in each case. Again some of the castes, like the Agaaas, the Devangas, 
the Ganigas and the Holeyas are still dividing their strength fairly between their 
hereditary occupations and others. Although the Lbgayats arc said to have no 
hereditary occupation the vast majority of them are agriculturists, 

86. As the question of giving the franchise to women is receiving increas¬ 
ing at ten ti on every year, column 3 of Subsidiary Table VIIt which throws some 
light on the question may be studied with some profit. It wid be seen that the 
number of female workers in some of the castes is not insignificant when compared 
with the number of nude workers. 

37, The Panchamas (or the depressed classes * consist of Holeya and Madi- 
ga castes which according to Imperial Tables XXI and XIII consist of 650,463 and 
281,227 persons respectively. The total number of these castes is thus more than 
nine hundred thousand and forms a little leas than one sixth of the total popula¬ 
tion. The total number of actual workers (both male and female) among the Hole- 
yas is 212,685 persons, each having on the average about two to three dependants. 
Similarly the number of actual workers among the Mndiga? is 33,332. who have 
each, on the average two to three dependants. Of the actual workers among 
Holeyas 34*5 percent are village watchmen and agricultural labourers and 295 per 
cem sire cultivators of lauds. Similarly of the actual workers among Mudigas37'5 
per cent are cultivators of lands and 33*4 per cent are field labourers, 
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SECTION r .—HE VIEW OF CERTAIN ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL 
QUESTIONS CONNECTED WITH THE THEORY OF POPULATION* 

SB. In Chapter I we referred to Huxley’s pronouncement on the popula¬ 
tion question. Reverting to the same subject later (in IMK)) in his essay Gn the 
natural inequality of men 11 he delivered himself even more strongly as follows, 

“ Tilt 1 population question is the real riddle of the Sphinx to which no political 
Oedipus has, as yet, found the answer. In view of t he ravages of the terrible monster, 
over -multiplication, nil other riddles sink into insignificance'*. Since Huxley wrote. 
Or. Pierson and Professor heligman have given their solutions of the problem, the 
first in his**Principles of Economics” for the older countries of Europe and the 
second in his ’‘Principles of Economies'’ with special reference to the United States 
of America. In the following paras the outlines of a solution are attempted with 
reference to Indian conditions in general and Mysore conditions in particular. No 
originality is claimed for these views, 

39. Before proceeding further it is necessary to clear the ground by making 
it clear that there is a law or principle of population although not exact ly in the 
form first enunciated b\ llalthus. The criticisms of Maltbus' theory, as 
summarised by L, L, Price, (in his “History of Political Economy in England” by 
I/. Cossa fin bis “Introduction to the study of Political Economy") and by Pro¬ 
fessor C. Gidc i in his “Principles of Political Economy’') merely amount to this : 
that though Maltbus' theory might have been true with reference to the facts and 
conditions of bis day, the vast discoveries and inventions of science in the nineteenth 
century have stimulated the production of industrial wealth so much as to outran 
the increase of population and have thus rendered the law of population inoperative 
in the advanced countrirs of the world. As Professor Scligmaa has classed India 
among the backward countries, the above reasoning does not hold go<*d in the ease 
of India or of Mysore; and I>r. Gastev Kolin (a German Economist) has in hift 
“History of Political Economy” summed up the general verdict about Malthas 
theory as follows:— 

“ Any serious discussion of the lot of the toil hi" masses must start with an 
insight into this great natural law which can indeed be counteracted by means of 
moral forces but not by ignoring its existence. * * Maltbus, with all the inaccu¬ 

racies in his method and in the formulation of his principle of the growth of 
population deserves the honour of haling set forth certain immutable truths 
concerning the natural and ethical bases of society , Since his day only ignorance or 
misconception has made it possible to disregard these troths upon which rests our 
knowledge of decisive causes of social prosperity”, 

40. The population question in India has been st udied among others, by the 
author of the Chapter on “Population” in the Imperial Gazetteer, by Professors 
,1. Sarknr and Bancrjea in their works on ” Indian Economics , * and by Mr, P. Iv. 
Watts! in his “Population problem in India”. Some of the conclusions at which the 
last has arrived and which it is difficult to rebut areas follows:— 

a) That in all old provinces the pTessnre of population on cultivation is 
fairly intense. 

(b) That a development of the means nf subsistence Mi the uimimnfance# of 
the country can only mean a development of irrigat ion: but irrigation has no very 
bright future before it. 

(r) That the agriculturist population is increasing at the expense of the 
industrial and trading population; and that the decline in the latter is attributable 
to the displacement of the band-worker by the machine. 

(d) That therefore the only remedy for poverty and other evil effects of the 
principle of populat ion is moral restraint or abstinence from improvident marriages. 

These conclusions are more or less shared by Professor <J. Sarkar; but are 
opposed to those of the ant hoi of the Chapter on “ Population " in the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India which arc endorsed by Professor P. Banwjea. To use the popular 
phraseology. the above schools of thought may be said to represent respectively the 
pessimistic and the optimistic points of view on the subject. Since Mr. Wnttal 
wrote. India has been making both political and economic progress as the outcome 
respectively of the application of the Reforms Scheme and of the Report of tin* 

+Tbe niil*r »bo a inkmlh! is the *ul<jt‘vt Uillu of thin metfoii i* r.lrrfu! lot fttrtbvi' Inform* lion to “ 1‘overty in<t 
il* «StoM cid«" I? J ». Ann? md U> Ch»pt*rt III. IV sail XVI <’f lhf Report t>! tbr IflSiau Kml Ccuiniircian <1*9142' 
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Indian Judds trial Commission. If the progress thus mi tinted should in course of 
time be snob as to lift India from out of the category of backward countries, then 
and not till thou will the conclusions of Mr. Wattaj cease to be applicable. As 
observed by Professor Seligiuan (Page fid-fid of Ins Principles of Economics) ** a 
small nation with greater productive efficiency like England will outrank a more 
populous country like India and smaller numbers with a fairly equitable distribu¬ 
tion of wealth are preferable to a dense population living in the extremes of misery 
and opulence” 

4i. In making this application we should bear in mind the Ml owing practical 
observations of Dr. Pierson on the subject (Volume II, Page 130). 

;i Wr must also remember that a rate of growth sufficient to enable it pro¬ 
duction) to keep pace with population is not all that we require of production; 
otherwise the average income will never rise. Suppose that the Dutch Census of 
1909 were Lu show that the population of Holland had again increased by 13 per 
cent in the proceeding ten years and that statistics were to show that the income 
of the nation too had increased by 13 per cent, the people of Holland might comfort 
themselves with the reflection that no economic decline had taken place; but there 
would certainly ho no sign of economic progress. And it is urgently necessary that 
there should be progress" 

We shall accordingly investigate the growth of production during the 
decennium (1911-21) under the following heads: 


Applica¬ 
tion of the 
law of po¬ 
pulation 
to the con¬ 
ditions in 
Mysore. 


(a) Agriculture. 

(b) Industry 

(c) Miscellaneous. 


42. The extent of occupied land actually cropped during the year 1910- 
11 {the Iasi year of the previous decaimiwn) was 11,188,113 acres; and this had 
declined to 5,952,098 acres in 111 20**21 or the last year of the intercensal period. 
The results obtained by taking averages for the decades ending 191041 and 1920- 
*21 respectively, are however somewhat more favourable, the average for the latter 
decade showing an increase of per eenL over the average for the previous de¬ 
cade, As the increase of population during the decade hits been three per cent, 
the increase in the cropped area is joat equal tu the increase of population and 
there has been no appreciable economic progress in this respect. It is not possible 
to analyse in this Report the increase in the acreage under each crop, 

■ The detail? of agricultural stock ce ns used in January 1911 are given in Appen¬ 
dix XX of the General Administration Report for 
1911-12 and similar details for 1920-21 are given 
in Appendix XX of the General Administration 
Report for 1920-21. A brief comparative state¬ 
ment embodying the essentials is given in the 
margin. It will be scon therefrom that the increase 
in the case of carts has been hardly proportionate 
to the increase hi population and that there has 
been a serious decrease in the number of goats. 
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The extent of irrigated area in 1910-11. (tin last year of the previous decen- (a) Irriga- 
niuni) was 951,032 acres; and this declined to 88l),f5o8 acres in 19*20-21, It is tion. 
possible that by taking averages as in the case of Die cropped area, better results 
might he obtained; hut the matter is one for thorough investigation by the 
Revenue and Irrigation Departments as the results of the heavy expenditure in¬ 
curred during the decade on the construction of new and the restoration of old 
irrigation works are hardly reflected in the statistics of irrigated area. This matter 
has also been discussed by Government in para A(b' of their review of agricultural 
statistics fur 1919-20 (Government Proceedings No. 911-60 St!. 22-20-5, dated 
31st March 1921). 

43. It appears from the Genera! Administration Reports for 1910-JJ and Prod no- 
19*20-21 that the value of the outturn from manufactures, etc., which was about Rod under 
one crorc and ninety two lakhs of rupees in 19 1 O- 11 increased to about two croros luduitry, 
and twenty-eight lakhs of rupees in 1920-21. From the point of view* of produc¬ 
tion, the increase may ue considered satisfactory; but there are no data about the 
equitable distribution of this wealth among the people. 
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Mi seel- 
Janeous 


Review of 
certain 
economic 
statistics 


(0 The eco¬ 
nomic con¬ 
ditions 
nntl oiovo’ 
meats of 
labour. 


(li) Fornals 
labour in 
industries. 


(i'ii) Deo- 
rntf and 
ovor crow¬ 
ding in im 
duetml 
centres, 


(iv) Rum) 
trade. 


(v) Rural 
and cot¬ 
tage LD- 
<lustries. 


44. The th st items to be noticed under this head are Education and the 
Co-operative movement; and the progress under these heads has been described 
in Chapter L So far as statistics go, the increase under these heads has more 
than kept pace with the increase of population, and it is beyond the function of this 
Report to go behind the statistics and to analyse the nature of the progress made* 
In regard to trade and commerce the increase during the decade as shown by the 
returns of rail-borne trade is satisfactory. The other items which go to show the 
economic progress during the decade have already been dealt with in Chapter L 
15. For the first time at this Census, economic statistics were, under the 
general directions of the Gove r mu eat of India and of the Census Commissioner, 
collected under the following heads: — 

(a) The economic condition* and movociftit* of labour. 

{hi Density mid overcrowd in g in indun trial cet tiros, 
fc) The condition* of rum) trade. 

(of) The conditions of female labour in itNluhtries, 

G) Inllunnco of caste on iodubtrial detclopuieut. 

! /) Huml and college industries. 

g) Production ami consumption of the chief articles of food bluffs 
Thu following is a resume of the information thus collet tod and much of it 
has been utilized in other portions of this Report. 

In the three cities of Bangalore, Mysore and Kolar Gold Fields, non-agri¬ 
cultural labour is mainly imported from outside the State; so also is the case in 
the Malnad taluks of Rtesan, Kadur and Shimoga Districts which draw even 
part of their agricultural labour from South and North Canaras. In the five 
Mai dan districts of the State, agricultural labour is generally sufficient except in ' 
special tracts like the Vaui Vilas Sagara area in Hiriyur Taluk, certain taluks of the 
Kolar District, etc.,; for non-agricultural purposes like railway, irrigation and 
mining works, labour has gen. rally to be imported from the surrounding districts 
of the Madras Presidency. The labourers in all parts of the State are in general 
fairly well fid, but their housing accommodation and education leave much to be 
desired. The two cotton mills in Bangalore City have been making special 
arrangements in regard to the medical relief and education of their labourers, the 
housing nci ofiimodation of the labourers in one of the mills being however far from 
satisfactory. In Bangalore City, the Solar Gold Fields and in parts of Goribidnur 
Taluk the Co-operative Societies an- helpful to some extent in bettering the welfare 
of the labourers. 

Female labour is largely employed in the textile industries and in other indus¬ 
tries (both factory and cottage) neither involving heavy manuul labour nor much 
skill. Their wages is in all cases less than that paid to male employees; hut in 
other respects (heir position is steadily improving. 

The only industrial centres when* this question arises are;— 


la) Bnojjftlorr City. , lc) D;i Vatina vo. 

(A) Kular Goto Fluid*. «'«i} Chits Idrug, 

The local authorities in these areas realize the necessity for improving the 
housing accommodation ; and suitable action lias (o be gradually taken by them 
in the matter. J 

Throughout the State weekly markets (shandies) arc held in one or more 
places in each taluk; and there are also retail shops in most villages which are 
generally fed by these markets for the sale of the necessaries of life. These 
markets and shops are financed by sowcars and generally suffice for meeting the 
needs of rural life. 

The most important industries prevalent in the State are 


(a) Hand loom waiving, 

(b) Ro|K! tnakinj! 

(«) Mantis art ura of bricta and Liios. 
til) Manufacture of carta and afrricul¬ 
tural impiorrienU. 

(e) Mat and basket miking 
(/} Rattan work. 


(p) Tivnnory aud other leather work. 
(A) Pottery. 

fi) Serioultura. 

fj) Manufacture of metal ware. 

I k] Oil ;m£Sin?. 

(f) Sawing LLifilrfsr. 


The preceding review in section I FI of the statistics of occupations has empha¬ 
sised the tired for expansion of these industries as subsidiary occupations for 
agriculturists. 
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The restrictions of caste arc* gradually yielding to tin* necessities of indus- frij tnfiu- 
trial development, The nrembers of the functional castes like Aqasas, Pan oka I a*, ol,cl ‘ oI 
etc., arc not ,s will be seen from Section IV, now tied down to their former 
hereditary occupations but are free to lake up any others suited to their aptitude. 2 v32t 
X o new fnnctional castes have been recently formed. tnent ■ 

All the districts except Kolar District are reported to produce, in general, p ro . 
sufficient food grains for local consumption.; in regard to pulses the local supply ilnctian 
is generally insufficient and has to be supplemented by imports. In the Mallied *»»d «qu* 
districts the supply of good cow's milk is not sufficient. defined sugar is s T I ! ptio ^ t 
generally imported from otiiaid- the State, only jaggery and unrefined sugar being articles of 
produced within the State. From the bulletins and other publications issued by food stuffs, 
the Economic Conference as also from the returns of rail-borne trade it has become 
dear that there is abundant scope For the expansion of the cultivated area under 
rice and ragi. 

*15. After discussing how far the Jaw of population is applicable t-o the Unit- Relation 
ed States of America, Professor Sdigroon has, in declaring its inapplicability in the °£ the lj» 
present conditions of thm country pointed out the rplutknof the law of population tj 0 5° t o th* 
to tliL- production and distribution of wealth. “The dodtnne of over-population pVoiuc 
has therefore lost its terrors for modern society. The stress ha* b en shifted from tiou and 
food to wealth and efficiency. Productive efficiency however depends not only diatribe 
upon character and education, intellectual, in dust rial and ethical but also upon tion .°f 
social organisation and economic methods. The problem of population; in short, wea th 
is to-day a part of the problem of the production and distribution of wealth/’ 

47. In taking up this subject, we are concerned only with the near future The econo* 
and with the lessons to he deduced from the census statistics as a whole when read mic future 
in conjunct ion with other statistics. We accordingly conclude this Chapter with in Mysore, 
a few suggest ions under the most important heads. 

We have already seen that this is tht- most important industry in the (td Agn- 
State. I’he impression prevails in certain quarters that this industry will not vultura. 
admit of much improvement until the small holdings are clubbed into big ones. 

In this connection it seems iu be forgotten that Japan and France which are also 
mainly agricultural and contain small holdings have not fell, so far as I kumv, any 
necessity of this kind and that agriculture is flourishing in the above countries in 
spit,* of tin prevalence of small holdings. In Japan the agriculturist ekes out, bis 
livelihood by having ;i number of collateral (or subsidiary) industries, chief among 
.them being sericulture. Parts I to Ill of Imperial Table XVIIl will show the 
extent to which the agriculturist in Mysore combines subsidiary occupations with 
his principal occupation. How fur this combination is or can be earned out with 
advantage is a question for investigation by the Economic Development Board, 

Another important feature connected with agriculture in Mysore is the frequent 
liability of the agricultural population to suffer from the effects of droughts and 
scarcities. The prevention of famine is thus one of the moat important subjects 
requiring the attention of the Government and of the people. This matter has 
been dealt with by numerous Commission# and recently Mr, Chokravarti i lately 
Comptroller and Financial Secretary in .Mysore) baa written a treatise on “Agri¬ 
cultural Insurance/' The Economic Development Board iu Mysore cannot for 
soiih time to come, find, for devoting their attention, a more important economic 
problem than the above. 

In spite of the operations of the Department of Industries and Com- tAJ 
merce for nearly a decade no paper mills have yet been started ; and the paper try and 

required for census purposes had to be obtained from Calcutta nnd Lucknow, commerce 

When the prevailing industrial and commercial depression passes aw.iv and 
the confidence of the public in industrial enterprises which has been shaken by the 
collapse of the boom of 1919-20 is restored, there will be much scope for develop¬ 
ing fcin> natural resources of Mysore to the full. In stimulating this industrial pro¬ 
gress, the Indian Institute of Science which has for its object the application of 
science to industry and which is located in Bangalore ought to play a prominent 
part in the future. 

The problem of giving suitable housing accommodation to the labouring ( c ) Ad 

dosses will have to be dealt with by Government and the employers in some sya- vnoes- 

tematic wav; and a few practical suggestions in this respect have been made by 
Prof. Gride in his “Principles of Political Economy.” the bbour- 

reg ebswt. 
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At present the philanthropic associntions which arc working for ameliorating 
the condition of the Paucbaruas anti other labouring classes have been stirring the 
conscience of the outside public and leading them to question whether there is any 
ground for the belief that the present condition of the above classes has been brought, 
about by some conspiracy in the post on the part of the Brahmans and other more 
prosperous classes, in parenthesis, 1 may observe that many among these once 
prosperous cl asses are, at present, to use a phrase of \\ itliiun Stead, little better than 
“ splendid paupers.** The propagation and acceptance of such a belief however 
unconsciously are fraught with danger to the society as it wan mainly the unsound 
philosophy ol Rousseau nod Voltaire which produced the French Revolution in the 
past. Those who desire to study the question thoroughly are referred to the Chap¬ 
ter on “The nature and measurement of economic progress’* in Nicholson's 
“Principles of Political Economy.” 1 must however reproduce for the information 
of all thoughtful persons and especially of the leaders among the Panchamas the 
following recent observations of Mr. J. M. Keynes regarding the condition of the 
unskilled labourer in Europe until the 18th century and the comparative: novelty of 
the belief iu economic progress. ‘‘It its doubtful whether taking out; century with 
another there was much variation in the lot of the uuskilled labourer at the centres 
of civilisation in the two thousand years from the Greece of Solon to the England of 
Charles II or the France of Louis XIV. Paganism placed the Golden Age behind 
us: Christianity raised Heaven above us: and any one before the middle of the 
eighteenth century* who had expected progressive improvement in material welfare 
here, as a result of the division of labour, the discoveries of Science and the 
boundless fecundity of the species would have been thought very eccentric*’. (The 
Manchester Guardian Commercial dated 17th August 1922; Reconstruction in, 1 
Europe). The point of the application lies in the fact that India is far less advanced 
than Europe and that allowance must be made for this. Further, it must he Ijorne 
in mind that the economic progress in India lias been more liable to interruption, 
than elsewhere, from the effects of wars, famines, epidemics, coimnercinl crises and 
industrial do press inns. 

For simplifying the discussion I have purposely omitted all reference to the 
factor of “ Tiutouehability ” which is peculiar to India and which is bound to 
vanish in proportion to the steady development of economic and social progress 
among the Panchamas. 

‘18. In pages 1*2-13 of his “The Economic consequences of the Peace” 
Mr. J. M, Keynes has given ti as his opinion which coincides with Huxley’s prophecy 
made in 1888 and referred to hi Chapter i, that the revolution in Russia was due 
more to the deep influences of expanding numbers that: to Lenin or tu Nicholas 
and that the disruptive powers of excessive national fecundity may have played ll 
greater part in bursting the bonds of convention than either the power of ideas ur 
the errors of autocracy. Happily uo such contingency need be feared in the ease 
of Mysore as the population on the whole increases at prescnL at a slow rate and 
as, in the cos*.- of the Molnod, methods have at present to be devised for arresting 
thu slow decline of population: but it must not be forgotten that in British India 
port ions of which surround Mysore the conditions are somewhat different. To those 
who look far ahead, the above statement will suffice. As the Mysore State forms part 
of & political system with its centre of gravity at London, the following views of an 
eminent English Economist regarding the growing importance of the population 
problem throughout the civilised world will lie read with interest 

“Indeed the problem of population is going to be not merelv an economist's 
problem, hut in the near future, the greatest of all political questions. It will he a 
.[uctftion which will arouse sum.'of the deepest emotions of m< n and feeling may 
run as pa-ssimiafcely as in earlier struggles between religions. The issue m not yet 
joined. But when the instability of modern society forces the issue a great 
transition in human history will have begun with the endeavour by civilised man 
lo assume conscious control in his own hands away fount the blind instinct of mere 
predominant survival." iMr. J. M. Keynes iu “the Manchester Guardian C’oru- 
nu'i i ia!" dated !7tli August 1922) 
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CTTAFTEll XII,—OCCUPATIONS, 


i. (Occv/wiionat) — General distjmhution by occupation — rancid. 
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IIT- ( Occupational) —Distribution of the agricultural, industrial, coatuBB- 

CIAJ. AND FBOPEBSIOUAL I'DJ’ULATlDN* IN NATURAL DIVISIONS AND DISTRICTS, 
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IV. ; Occupational) —Occupations combined week a&bioulture iwhkiu auejcultcbe 

IS THE SUBSIDIARY OCCUPATION). 
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IV. (Oceup'dinwh —OCCUPATIONS COMBINED WITH AGBIOULTUBE (WHERE AGRICULTURE 

IS THE SUBSIDIARY OCCURATION) — COntld. 
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V (OcCH^lf«Oia/)“0cCUPATK>KS COMBINED WITH AUUICCLTDRK (WHERE AGRICULTURE 

Is THE PRINCIPAL OCCUPATION.) 
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CHAPTER XIL—OCCUPATIONS. 


VI. {Occupational)—' OCCUPATlONrt of females by sdi-classes AMD BBUtCXED ORDEKB 

AND GKOQTS. 
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VI. 1 Occupational) —OCCUPATIONS OF FEMALES BY SUB-CLASSES AND SELECTED 

ORDERS AND GROUPS—COnlrf. 
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VII. 1 Occupational) — SKLECTiin oOCUrATlONts, 19*21. 1911 AKI> 1901. 
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CEAPTEB XU,—OCCUFATOKfc, 
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YU. (Occwpoto/mO —Selected ocaktpatioxs, 1921,1911 aki> 1901— canid . 
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VIL {Occttpational) — SELECTED occupations. 1921, 1911 and 1901 —xontd. 
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VIIL ( Occupational) — Occu fATtONt. or selected castes. 
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VIII. (Occupational). —Occupations op selected castes.— ameld. 
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IX fl) (Occupational —Number of person's employed os the 18th march 

1921 ON RAILWAYS AND IN THE IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT. 
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CRA Pl'ER XII.—OCCUPATIONS 


I. t Industrial)— DISTRIBUTION OF INDUtiTKtES AND PERSONS KiJPLOTED. 
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II. Industrial) —pAKPICUIABS *JF 'BST.VBUSHUKSTS EMPLOYING 2u OB MORE PERSONS 
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APPENDIX I. 


Schemk oi Occupations for the Census of W21. 


Clu££ 

9iib-€lnfts 

Order 

Group 



1 Poet urn mid agriculture J 
(a) Ordinary cultivation 

l income from rent of agricultural bmil 
ia) »wra-cultivating kiiddmliierH. 

(ft) Non-cut lifting tenants. 

3 Ordinary cultmtors. 

la) Cultivating land holder. 

(A) CtdEivfttng tenants. 

3 Agents, managers of landed 

(not planters)- clerks, rent collec¬ 
tors, eta 

4 Farm servants- 

5 Field labourers. 



(A) Growers of Hpccid! 
product* and market 
gardening. 

C Tea. coffee. cinchona, rubber and 
indigo plantations 

7 Fruit, dower, vegetable, Iwtelvinm 
wea-rojfc* etc. growers. 


I Exploitation nf 
animals and - , 
vegetation 

r 

(c) Foresfry #-*- 

8 Forest officers, rangers* guards, ofcc. 

3 Wood-cntters; firewood, catechu, 
rubber* etc, collectors and char¬ 
coal burners, 

10 Lac collectors. 

si 

& 1 
"E 
£ 

ti 

E 

g ! 


i 

id) Ruisttif' rtf farm stocli- 

h 

11 Cattle and buffalo breedera and 

keepers. 

12 Sheep. goat and pig brooders. 

13 Breeder* of other animals {horses* 

mules, camels, asae*, oto*]» 

14 Herdsmen, ahepberds. goat-herds* 

tdu. 

s 

*SHS 

P 

o 

o 

p 

I 


U) Railing ol amy.11 ani- f 
mala. 

18 Birds, lines, 4*. tc. 

16 Silk worms. 


2 Fishing and hunting 1 

17 Fishing, 

IB Hunting. 

1 

< 


3 Mince 

10 Coal mines. 

2f) Petroleum wells. 

31 Mino^ and metallic minerals {gold* 
iron, manganese, oUk). 


T! Exploitation - 
of mineral*. 

4 Quarries of bard lock* „, 

32 Other tsas/mh {jade, diamonds, 
limestone, cte.K 


■i 

o Salt efce, -| 

23 Rock, soft and marsh salt. 

24 Extraction of salt pet ro, alum and 

Cither substances soluble in water. 

>> 

31 

•Si 

I S, 

II 

o. - 

l =. 
m 

III Industry ., H 

k 

0 Textile^ 

25 Cotton ginning* cleaning aod press 

iug. 

26 Cotton spinning. 

37 Cotton sizing and weaving. 

38 Jute spinning, pressing ami waving. 
3fH Hope, twine and string. 

30 Other fibre® (cocoamit. aloes. 8ns, 

hemp, Straw, etc.). 

31 Wool carding and Spuming 

33 Weaving of woollen blankets. 

33 Weaving of woollen ouivk 

34 Silk ephemera* 

35 Silk weavers. 

36 Fleur* camel and home belt 

37 Dyeing, bleaching, printing* prepa¬ 

ration and sponging of textiles* 

38 Lace, crepe* embroideries* fringes* 

ntc., and insuffidefdlv described 
lo\ule industries- 
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Sub-da*^ 


Ordoi 


t 

a 


III Industry- 
CfrUd, 


v Oidra, dtin& rtnfl hard~j 
material* from thi> 
iiiiimaJ kingdom. 


Oruitp 


S Wood 


o-J TiuiuQi'-^ curriftCR, leather dic-siw* 
imd leather dywa. *lU% 

Uj Milkers ol In ther articles, flueli tt* 
tfUiik** rati j r W* r anddbry or 
Jirtmoi?*. * if r . Mxtdmlixig arilek^ of 

dross. 

41 Furrier ii ml fj*ison^ occujjied with 
foaliuT* mid bristles; hruak 
maker* 

41 Bone,, ivory, Sioni* dbelh eta. 
workers Except button)* 

41 3»WfTM» 

44 CtUTFcntHL-, lurtHim tml joiners, 

£tc\ 

45 Basket m&kiira and other industries 

of woody materials including leaves. 
hejlI Uuitdicrh mi d builder* working 
with bin. boo wood* or similar 

tnn tori jiU. 


D Metals 


10 Cei urines 


11 Chttmkd |products pro-*! 
I>nr3y so called mid 
unatogOiis, 


46 

47 

48 


49 


SO 


51 


Forging find rolling of iron and other 
metal*. 

Makers of arma. guiw, cits 

Other workers in iron and m^kora of 
implements and toolta, principally 
or exclusively of iron. 

Workers in bninfi, capper and l?dJ 
metd. 

Workers iti other metal ft useept 
precious mum I* (tin 1 rine, lead, 
quick- biW, o&Cp} 

Workers in pilots dLft-^Dkans T efcr 


52 Makers of ^Liss and crystalwuro. 

O'd Milkers of gbut* Vmngk'-, ghrs« he&ds 
.03d neck hu es and glass car- studs, 

54 Makers of porcelain and crockery, 

55 Potters and earthen pipe sun I bowl 

makers. 

56 Brick and tile makers. 

57 Others {uranic, tale, mica, alul aster,. 

ofea., workers), 

58 Manufacture of matches nod oxpltb 

sire rcnUccffcLn 

59 Manufacture of le rated and mineral 

waters and ine. 

GO Maoukoturc of dyes, paint and ink, 
til Manufacturo and refining of voge^ 
table oilfli 

G2 Manufacture and refining of mineral 
oils- 

6^ Manufacture uf paper, curd-board 
and papier macho. 

6i Others t*oap, candles, lac, match, 
perfumes imd miitceliuiieoiH drugs!. 


J - i'M/d n nine tries 


-H 


da 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 


Ki<* imjui nl[■’]■■■ iiml hushor* nuti Houi 
grmdtira. 

Buters, and biscuit milker*. 

Gntiin (lancliurt, ntt 
ButchniH. , 

Fish curare 

Better, checsoimd yhee maker*, 
'hikers of ^iiignr, molnsw mud j*g 

_ 








































i’rerurtiliun mi-1 hup]j[y of iuntoi'ial Mil .4 uu sen- r»nti1. 
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S CllYMK i'I tJOCUPATUMfl FOB THE CENSUS OF VJll —emtd 


Chi^a 


Bub’filns^ 


Order 




VJ Foot I industries— irtfeld* 


13 Intimities oi dius* and ■ 
the toilcit 


f 

1 ! F* Umi tun lurfriaLrir- - 


15 Raiding nrltHtrie* ..." 


HI Industry 

f^rM 


f 

£Q 


1(1 CuijMiuition of 11-!’ 5iL 1 ■■ 
of lninH|tOrJ 


Production Liud [mu- 

mission uf phy ideal 
foreoi* tbeaii lighS T 
electricity p motive 
power. cCcJ 


lb Other msbfcallttniiOLs- 
aod undefined Indue- 


iimu|i 


72 Sweetmeat mnkon?. piejMi ci^af jam 

unci condiments, etcu 

73 Brewer* find distillers 

74 Toddy drawers 

75 i’llimufflctutors of tobacco, opium 

aucl ganja, 

7l> Hut, cap and turban makers 

77 TjJlorfi, millideoH, chess makers, 
himers and embroiders re on iLnou. 
79 Shoe, hoot and sandal makers, 

79 Other industries Jttrt&mtftg to dress 
—glovesi socks, gatken*, belK bur 
tons,—umbrellas, cane*, etc, 

BO Washing, cleaning and dydng- 
Si BprfcierSp hairdresser? and wig- 
makei-H, 

8i3 Other indufitL-i<^ caunocUd with the 
toilet ([attnoors, eham[*>o. r - hath 
honsqfl, etc.) 

H3 Cubing! maker e, ctiniupe p ?intere T 
i to 

84 tlphoistemrs. tent mnkorfc, etc. 


95 

*6 

87 

88 
80 


m 


i hI i m ■ hi i rn ltw, re me n 1 w o rk « n? 
IXcavatiu-u nod wolf-duke ns, 

Stono eullois and dro&iena. 

Buck layers ami Uiisona. 

Bui Idea's (other than building* 
made *A ham hue i or similar mub- 
riub) fufrihm. tl'wmtoH* of 
hmwefi, tilers, pltunliorH nte. 


lV-rKin& uogiigcid in making, ass;an* 

Wing or npmog motor rubiclt^ 
or cycles. 

5J1 Carrillos emL, judki, i.l.e. ranker 
and w bed weights* 

92 Ship, hn.ik aoroplltriL- haildei* 

m Oax idectrir light am! |mu#- w<ie]n 


!M Priotei'H, lithographuL^, enpj ,i.v(-rs. r 
etc. 

95 Book-bin doi^ and atltoWs, onve 
lope iimk-TH, etc. 

9ft Makers of mudeuvt mstruiiKmlfc. 

97 Makers of vetches and docks ami 
optical, pliotogniphio, mat he run P 
cal and surgicul in strum out s. 

1% Worb:ra in precious stones nod 
i n t*i ul y. cnaipcl lees, i m it a i ioi i 

jowulkiry makers gilders etc T 

99 Makers of bangles or Benda or neck 
lace* of other mmtanah than glnas 
a*d makers at spangleu, rosarie>, 
bngunft ami sarred thready 
iOfl Toy* kite, ea#s, fishing tackle, ok?., 
makers, taxidermists, etc, 

101 Others including manager*, persons 
fotlier than perfunncrti} eitiployoil 
m theatres and other pluooa of 
publics entertainment, omployveH oF 
fuihliij swietffii, race cmimo wrviee. 
huntsrnetr, etc. 
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Class 


(■HAFTEB XII. ■— OOCU BATI ON S. 

SCHEME OK UrtLiT.iT ION 8 FOB THE CEXSliS OF liijl- could. 


I 

c£ 


Hub-cliss 


Order 


ID Transport by uir 


20 Transport by water 


IV Transport 


V Trade 


2 ] Transport by road 


22 Transport by rail 


23 Post office, telegraph and 

telephone semcci. 

24 Banks, establishments of 

cred it ixehangc and 
insurance. 


25 Brokerage, commission 
find export, 


26 Trade in textiles 


27 Trade in ah ins, feather 
itod for*. 


Hrrtup 


102 Co tit racEora for l ] to dis po fcal o r i ef u w, 

duHt fc etc, 

103 Sweepers, scavengers* etc. 

104 Pern uni con corned with surud ramus 

and mropitmes. 

105 PorsHTis (other than labourara) 

employed in harbours and (locks 
indtuling pilots, 

106 labourers in harbours and [lock-. 

107 Ship owners and their employees, 

ship broket®, chips' officers, cngB 
niseim mariners and fireman. 

108 Pet -i^T h fother than laboim-rs) em¬ 

ployed os the maintenance of 
bar!tour dock?, Htre&ma, rivers 
iUfd canaln (including construe* 
trou 1 

10tf Labourer* employe] on the con¬ 
struction and mutates inoe of 
harbours, Liocks + streams. rivers 
and canals. 

110 Boat owners, boat men and tow 
men. 

Ilf Persons S.other than labourers) em¬ 
ployed on the construction and 
maintenance of roads and bridges. 

112 Lahcjurera employed on roads and 

bridge®. 

113 Qwnara, managers and employees 

(oxdudinft personal servants) con¬ 
nected with mechanically driven 
vehicles {including trams), 

114 Owner i managers. and employees 

(■excluding persona! servant®) con* 
ticcied with other vehicles. 

US Palki, etc,, taanam and owners, 

116 Pack elephant, came], mule, -isa 

and bullock owners and drivers. 

117 Porters and messengers. 

11 B Bail way employee® of nil kinds 
oilier than ooaHea 

119 Labourers employed on rail way 

conet ruction and maintenance and 
c&olics and porte ra employed on 
railway premises. 

120 Post office, taltygraph and telephone 

service®. 

121 Bunk manager^ money lenders, 

exchange and insurance agents, 
money changers and brokers and 
their employees. 

122 Brokers, commission agents, com¬ 

mercial traveller warehouse 
owner* and employees, 

123 Trade in ]riecc‘goods* wool* cotton* 

silk# hair and other textile 

124 Trade in skins, leather,* furs, 

feathers, bom, end articles mode 
from these. 
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AFPENDIX, (.— tO/tN. ifll 


Scheme op Occupations fok the Cenbob of 1921— contd. 


Otu 

' SsiboUftn 

Ordflr 

| Croup 


r 

1 1 3a Trad® in wool 

135 Trade in wood (not firewood Jb 
cork p bw*, bamboo tbatch and 
article made from those. 



Jl* Trader in metals 

12tJ Trade in metals machinery, knives, 
tools, rrce. 



30 Trade in pottery; bricks 
sitirl Li ba¬ 
il Trade in chemical pro- 
ducts. * 

127 Triwle Iti pottery, brinks and tiles. 

133 Trade in chemical products, (drugs,. 
<Syv&* paints, petroleum, explosives, 
ett), 

Jj 


3d Hotels, cafe». robnu- - 
rants, eto. 

139 Vendors of wine. lit] tiers, no rated 
waters and ice. 

130 Owners and managers of hotels, 
cental] opa s sarais, ala. and their 
employees. 

i\ 

s 

1 

1 

g 

-3 

•E 

a 


33 Other iratb in food- - 
stuffs. 

181 Fish dnln* 

132 Grocer^ and sellers of vegetable uil T 

ftftk and other condiments. 

133 Sailers of milk, butter, ghe*. poultry, 

eggs* etc. 

134 Sellers of girrotinDaks, sugar, jug' 

gory and mol»fci-a. 

135 Cardan w m . 1 total ■ k■ -0, vegetable*, 

fruit and areoamit sellors- 

136 Grain and pulse dealers. 

137 Tuhaagu* opium, gcq]\ etc., sailers* 
133 Umbra m sheep* goats and pigs* 

139 Dcu.li.TJi in hay; gras* and fodder* 

if 

3 

B 

5 

fl- 

V Trade—c&iMi, - 

34 Trade in clothing and 
toilet, iirtkies- 

HO TnuJo in imdy^tnode dothing and 
other nr tides of dram arid the 
toilet (huts* umbrella*, socks, 
i^ady-miult? shewfl, perfomss, etc.L 

d! 

1 

ft 

O 

1 


45 Trade in furnitunj .-j 

Id J Trad* in furniture* carpets, cur* 
tuinB and bedding. 

142 U ml wart, cooking utensik, poren- 
kin. crockery, glassware* battles, 
articles for gardening, etc. 


1 46 Trade in hsiiJiimy mate- 
rials. 

143 Trade in building materiall other 
than bricks, tiles and wood mate¬ 
rials. 

1 

1 


37 Trad ft in limans of - 
transport. 

' K 

144 Dealers and hirers In mechanical 

transport ( motors, cycles, etc. 

145 Dallas and hirers in gthor carri¬ 

ages. carts, otc, 

146 Dealers and hirers o! elephants. 

camels, horses, tattle, assosj, mules, 
etc. 



38 Trade in fuel 

147 Dealers In firewood, charcoal, coal, 
cowdungp etc, 



r 

148 Dolors Eu precious stones, jtswollory 
{real and imitation), clocks, opti¬ 
cal instruments, etc. 

» 

> 

h 

39 Tnule in articles of 
luxury and those par -*{ 
teinutg to letters and 
the arts and scion cos. 

149 Dealers in common bangle*, lam*!* 

neck lades, fans, Small art id lea, 
toys, hunting and (Msisg tackle, 
flowers, etc. 

150 Publishsrs, 'bookHellers„ stationery 

dealer* in music, pictures, musical 
instruments and curiosities. 


21 















































-Public admiui&tmrion am1 liberal art*, B:—contfM, 


¥ 


/ 


4 


lfi-2 


Class 


(THAfTEIl XII.—OCCUPATIONS. 

Scheme of Occupations fob the Census ov 1921 — con'd. 


Sub- ekes 


V Tradle—Piwuajft/^ 


VI Public farce. *- 


VII Public admi¬ 
nistration. 




VIO Profession* - 
and liberal arts. 


Order 


Group 


4G Trade ol other sortb 


41 Army 


42 Navy 

43 Air force 

44 Police 


I 155 

1 156 


157 

m 

L59 

160 

161 

162 


45 Public adminMratson... 


46 Religion 




47 Law 


46 Medidne 


49 Instruction 


50 Letter and ark and- 
*cienc^+ 


151 

152 

IBS 

154 


im 


164 


Henfer&in raga, Diablo refuse, tdo* 

General storekeeper* and i-hop- 
keepers others iso unspecified, 

[tincrtinL tinders, pedlars, hawkery 
etc. 

Other trades (including fsimors of 
pound n h tolls and markers). 

Army (Imperial). 

Amsy (Indian Sfcatesh 
la) Mysore State* 

(A) Other States. 

Navy. 

Air force. 

Police* 

Village watchmen. 

Sendee of the State (Imperial Gov¬ 
ernment). 

Eerriee of Indian and Foreign 
Sl:ii- hi) Mysore Stale. 

(5) Ollier States, 

Municipal and other local [not 
vilhgo) service, (a) Palace sen-ice. 

Village officials and ^orvants other 
than watchmen. 


165 Priests, minister, etc 

166 
167 
163 


Religious mendicants, inmate^ of 
inoEiaOtrics, etc. 

Catechists, readers, church anti 
mission service* 

Temple, horin_l or burning, ground 
service, pilgrim conductors, cir 
cti tucker*. 


169 Lawyers of all kinds, including 
knrift, Law agent* and mukh Liars, 
L70 lawyers' clerks, petition write re, 
etc, 

171 Medical praditioners of ail kinds 

including dentists. occulisU and 
veterinary surgeouti. 

172 MM wives, vaccinators, compound¬ 

ers. nurses* masseurs, etc. 

173 ftofessoij. and teachers of all kinds 

174 Cleiky and servant* croimectod with 

education. 

175 Public scribe*, fitenographors, ute. 
1T6 
177 


178 


179 


Arch i toots, survey urs h engineer*. 
and their employees. 

Author*, editors journalkU, artista, 
photographers^ sculptors, astro¬ 
nomer* , met eolologi stSi bo t rankt-s . 
astrologers etc- 

Mtoio composer* and masters, 
players on mil kinds of musical 
i&stmmfinU (not military) wingers, 
actors and dancers, * 

Conjurors. acrobats, fortune tellurs 
reciters, inhibitor* of curiotiitios 
and wild uni in a 3 s. 


* 
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APPEND LX i—conctd. 


Scheme of Occupations foe the Census of 19-21— cone Id. 



| Sub-doss 

Oder 

Group 

I 

IX Fflittona living 
on their income. 

51 Persons living princi¬ 
pally on their income, 

ISO Proprietors (other than of agtltiui- 
turaJ land), fund* holders and pen- 
siouors- 


X Domestic service 

52 Domestic service . .. 

IB 1 Cooks, water carnets* door-keepers, 
iv atohmen am] other indoor ser¬ 
vants, 

163 Privates grooms, coachmen, dog 
bop, 4ta* 

183 Private motor drivers and cleaners. 

i 



184 Manufacturers, business-men arid 
contractors otherwise unspecified 

a 

d 

1h 

s 

I 

a 

XI Insuffideiitly 
described oc¬ 
cupation*. 

53 Geoctal term & which do- 
not indicate a definite 
occupation. 

185 Cash ions, accountant a r book - keepers, 

dorka and other employees in nn■■ 
specified offices, warehouses and 
shop*- 

186 Mt-chnmc- otherwise unspecified. 

187 Laboumrs and workmen otherwise 

unspecified 



54 Inmates of jails, asylums 
m& alms-houses. 

168 Inmates of jails, asylum t> and uLms- 
honsos. 


XU Unprodue- 
tiVfl 

55 Beggars, vagrant^ pros- | 
titute*- ' 

183 Beggars* vagtante, witches, wizards, 
etc. 

190 Procurers and prostitutes 

t 

i 

56 Other tinclaesified non- , 
productive industries. 

191 Other unclassified non-productive 
industries, 
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CHAI'TEIS Ell. — AFP&KDIX 11, 


APPENDIX II. 

LfST OF Ih'DtTflTRIXB, 

Claeeifttd list according to tvhich industrial Bstabiixhmmit have been grouped in Imperial 
Table XXII Bsfabhhmentx in which industries falling under different groups are 
carried on, c.g.. rice and cdUmilU hare been cla*fifitd under the industry first, returned, 

1. GroV'lng of specicit product*: — 

Collet;, sugar-cane, pepper, cion amen, indigo, etc., plantations, grass farms. 

2. Mine* 

Iron, mica, manganese, gold, asbestos, etc,, mines. 

3. Quarries of hard rocks : — 

Stone, limestone. 

4. Textile and connected industries: — 

to) Cotton—Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing mills. 

Cotton carpet and mg manufactories. 

Tape and newar manufacture 

Cotton spinning ami weaving and other mills. 

(A) Coir. 

(f) Wool —Wool, wool mills, carpet and blanket, 
pf) Silk—Silk ine I tiding la^siir, etc., filatures, 

{<) Hair. 

if) Others—Calico print, dyeing, lace and embroidery works, lametta works, gold 
and silver lace weaving works. 

5. Leather, etc., industries— 

Tanneries, leather factories, bona mills, 

0. Wood, etc., industries— 

Carpentry works, saw mi I ls. 

7. Metal industries—- 

Iron foundries, iron and steel works, including working with iron sheets (making 
steel trunks, despatch boxes, etc), machinery and engineering (including 
railway) workshops, municipal workshops, lock and tool and cutlery works, 
brass, tin and copper works, Metal factories. 

8. Glass and ea■ thenwnre industries;— 

Glass bangle factories, pottery works, brick, tile and tire brick factories, 

9. Industries connected with chemical products— 

Aerated water ractunea, dye-works, paint and varnish works, oil-mills, hulk oil 
installations, soap and candle factories, chemical drugs and medicine works, 
sandalwood oil factories, perfumery factories, manure works. 

10. Food industries— 

Biscuit factories, flour and rice mills, bakeries suu confectioneries, Dairy farms, 
slaughterhouses, breweries and distilleries, sugar refineries, water works, 
tobacco, cigarette, snuff, vinegar and condiment factories. 

11. Furniture industries — 

Furniture factories, rattan and bamboo works. 

12. Industries of dress — 

Tailoring and hosiery works, boot and shoe factories, umbrella factories, tinsel 
factories, but Lon and comb factories. 

13. Industries connected with building;— 

Stone, lime works, and kilns, surki factories. 

14. Construction of means of transport and communications— 

Hallway works, coach building factories, motor car works, bicycle works, telegraph 
and postal workshops, telephone works. 

15. Production, application and transmission of physical forces — 

Gas works, hydro electric works. 

IB. Industries of luxury — 

Stationery works, [muting presses, jewellery workshops, game and s|x>rt works, 
toy works, sandalwood carving, ivory inlaying and lacquer ware, tandermy 
book binding works, photo, engraving and map-pruducing works, scientific, 
surgical, optical and musical instruments workshops, dock and watch works 
electroplating works. 


W J> 1 \ \ GFB——ft-2-43. 
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